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FOUNDATION 


45“’  ANNUAL  COMPETITION 

2010  FELLOWSHIP  WINNERS 


LISA  HAMILTON 

Freelance  writer,  Mill  Valley,  CA 
“Environmental  Challenges  in 
American  Agriculture" 


TARA  MCKELVEY 

Senior  editor.  The  American  Prospect 
Washington,  D.C. 

"The  Military's  Black  Operations" 


SHIHO  FUKADA 

Freelance  photographer,  Beijing,  China 
"Japan's  Disposable  Workers’ 


ANDREA  PEACOCK 


ALESSANDRA  SANGUINITTI 


WILL  STOLZENBURG 


Freelance  writer,  Livingston,  MT.  Freelance  photographer,  Brooklyn,  N  Y.  Freelance  writer,  Shepherdstown,  West  VA. 


"Searching  for  Oil  and  Gas  Beneath 


"America's  Food  Supply" 


“Rescuing  the  Fauna  of  Oceanic  Islands" 


America's  Sacred  Lands" 


JUDGES  FOR  THE  45*  ANNUAL 
COMPEXmON  WERE: 

Roger  Atwood,  contributing  writer,  Art  News  magazine 
and  APF  Fellow  2002 

Christian  Davenport,  reporter,  The  Washington  Post, 
and  APF  fellow  2007 

Stephanie  Mencimer,  legal  affairs  reporter,  Mother  Jones 
magazine,  and  APF  Fellow  2004 

John  Margolies,  photographer  and  author,  APF  Fellow  2003 
Marjorie  Vaibrun,  freelance  writer  and  APF  Fellow  2001 


The  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation  fellowship  program  for  journalists  was 
established  in  1965  in  memory  of  Alicia  Patterson,  who  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  Newsdayiot  nearly  twenty-three  years  before  her  death  in 
1963.  One-year  grants  of  $40,000  and  six-month  grants  of  $20,000  are 
awarded  to  working  print  journalists  and  photographers.  Fellows  pursue 
independent  projects  of  significant  interest  and  write/illustrate  articles  based 
on  their  investigations  for  the  APF  Reporter,  a  quarterly  magazine  of  the 
foundation,  available  at  www.aliciapatterson.org. 

For  program  information  and  applications  for  the  46th  annual  competition, 
contact  the  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation,  1090  Vermont  Ave.  NW, 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  DC  20005  Phone:  (202)  393-5995  or 
e-mail;  info@aliciapatterson.org.  Applications  also  may  be  downloaded  at 

www.aliciapatterson.org. 


APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE  POSTMARKED  BY  OCTOBER  1,  2010. 
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E&P  ONLINE 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor  & 
Publisher  subscription  than  paper 
and  ink!  As  a  subscriber  you 
can  go  online  for  premium  content  — 
at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day,  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 

Director;  of  Online  Services 

■  Breaking  News  Visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/news 

■  Two  new  blogs  Visit  www.eandppub.com  and 
www.fitzandjen.com  hourly  for  new  content 

■  Departments:  Business.  Ad/Circ, 

Newsroom,  Technology,.  Online,  and 
Syndicates  news  at 

www.editorandpublisher.com/departments 

■  Newspeople  For  industry  staff  appointments, 
go  to  virww.editorandpublisher.com/newspeople. 
Send  news  or  promotions  or  staff  changes  to 
newspeople@editorandpublisher.com. 

■  Letters  to  the  Editor  E-mail  us  at 
letters@editorandpublisher.com 

■  Podcasts  Download  our  weekly  podcast 
at  www.editorandpublisher.com/podcasts 

■  Newsletters  Sign  up  now  for  the  E&P  Weekly 
Briefing,  E&P  Technical,  and  Steve  Outing’s 
“Stop  the  Presses”  —  at 

www.editorandpublisher.com/newsletters 

■  Columns  Fresh  insight  daily  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/columns 

■  Classifieds  Search  for  your  next  job  now  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/jobs 


(JO  TO 

'www.editorandpublisher.com 

FOR  HOURLY  UPDATK.S 
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''  !owa  University 

FEATURES 

AD  STANDARDS  FALLING?  The 

pressure  is  on  to  grow  online  revenue, 
and  newspapers  face  some  difficult 
choices  about  unusual  Web  ads.  But 
what  do  readers  think?  See  the  results 
of  one  study  by  The  Seattle  Times  . .  18  John  Kent  Cooke  Sr.,  center,  John  Kent 

IMTCPDITV  IM  IcnOAOnv  Cooke  Jr.,  rear  left,  and  Thomas  Kent 

IIiIluKIIY  111  JLlJrAnUY  Editors  Cooke  of  Cooke  Communications  announce 
attempt  to  become  more  flexible  the  2009  acquisition  of  three  daily  and 

about  unorthodox  print  ads,  while  weekly  Cox  Enterprises  newspapers, 

keeping  an  eye  on  the  ad  side  ....  23 

I  rrrp  iiRi/r  A  nrai  PhotO  OF  THE  MoNTH  . 11 

LET  S  MAKE  A  DEAL  Newspaper  sales 

may  surge  in  2010,  thanks  to  new  DEPARTMENTS 

profits  and  some  new  players  ....  28  ri„enrf^ ni  r 

NEWSPEOPLE  Carol  Hudler  named 

THE  ‘A’  SECTION  publisher  of  The  Tennessean  ....  14 

Still  loving  the  ‘News’  EDITORIAL  As  E&Fs  fate  remains 
Billionaire  Warren  Buffett  talks  to  uncertain,  we  encourage  our  readers 
E&P  about  one  of  his  passions,  conversation  going  ...  16 

newspapering,  as  the  active  owner 

of  The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News  . . .  . 6  E&P  TECHNICAL  Connecticut  dailies 

T-i.-  move  to  a  Massachusetts  printer’s 

Sweet  home  Chicago  This  , ^ 

j  ^  j ,  1  publishing  systems . 32 

news  co-op  devoted  to  local  coverage 

employs  a  business  model  that  just  SYNDICATES  Editorial  cartoonist 
might  become  more  common . 8  examines  his  life  in  new  book  . . .  38 

Sailing  on  Hearst  unveils  its  THE  DATA  PAGE  The  top  25  list  of 
service  and  digital  store  Skiff,  devoted  pajiers  by  combined  readership  . .  40 
to  delivering  content  in  hi-res _ 10 

-30- EefFs  editors  weigh  in  on  our 

What  NEXT?  A  Journalism  Shop  parent’s  decision  to  shut  down _ 42 

survey  of  former  L.A.  Times  journos 

calls  attention  to  their  talents  ....  13  CLASSIFIED  BEGINS  ON  PAGE  36 


Cover  illustration  by  Bruno  Budrovic/lmages.com 


The  Seattle 
Times’  Janet 
Farness,  left, 
Kathy  Best, 
Laura  McAdoo, 
Sarah  O’Brien, 
Nadine  Selden 
and  Nicole 
Eiger  Maclean 
studied  how 
readers  would 
be  affected  by 
various  types 
of  online  ads 
placed  alongside 
editorial  content. 
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LETTERS 


When  the  The  Nielsen  Co.  announced 
on  Dec.  10  that  it  planned  to  shut 
dozen  E&P  —  ending  the  magazine’s 
125-year  run  in  print  —  our  inboxes 
were  flooded  with  hundreds  of  e-mails 
from  well-wishers  voicing  their  shock, 
appreciation  and  support.  As  we  go 
to  press  there  is  still  a  chance  we  might 
continue.  Below  is  a  very  small  sam¬ 
pling  of  those  letters. 

A  DEATH  IN  THE  FAMILY 

RIZE-WINNING  TO  THE  END.  YoU 
and  your  team  should  hold  your 
heads  high  —  for  the  toughest, 
crankiest,  thinnest-skinned  audience  on 
earth,  you  delivered.  Best  wishes  to  you  all. 

DIANA  B.  HENRIQUES 
SENIOR  FINANCIAL  WRITER 
The  New  York  Times  \ 

This  is  a  sad,  sad  day  eor  the 
industry  and  the  profession  of 
journalism.  As  long  as  I  have 
worked  this  unique  craft,  almost  35 
years,  ECiP  has  been  a  window  on  what 
we  all  have  to  say  and  report  about  each 
other.  This  is  a  dimming  of  the  lamp. 

DENNIS  ANDERSON 
EDITOR 
Antelope  Valley  Press 
Palmdale,  Calif. 

I’M  A  28-year  veteran  of  news- 
papers.  Last  year,  my  career  was 
ended  in  the“dow'nsizing”  at  The 
Star-Ledger.  But  I  wept  like  a  grand¬ 
mother  when  I  heard  about  E^P. 

In  my  view,  the  ultimate  was  to  make 
Editor  Publisher.  You  w'eren’t  someone 
in  journalism  unless  you  made  E^P.  I 
made  your  pages  the  first  time  in  1983 
at  The  Plain  Dealer.  A  decade  later, 
when  I  shared  the  1992  Pulitzer  Prize 
at  Newsday,  it  didn’t  count  until  the 
winners’  names  ran  in  E&P.  Clipped  it, 
put  it  on  the  w'all,  carried  it  in  my  wallet, 
sent  it  to  my  mom.  Did  the  same  in 
2006,  when  E&P  ran  the  winners’  names 


I  of  The  Star-Ledger’s  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
I  2006.  Those  clips  are  THE  prize! 

I  So  I  wanted  you  to  know,  it  hurt  when 
I  heard  E&P  might  fold.  I  shed  tears  — 
and  it  was  the  first  time  I’ve  been  moved 
since  the  abrupt  end  to  my  career,  the 
waves  of  layofis  of  friends  and  367  days 
and  counting  without  work.  When  I 
heard  E&P  might  fold,  that’s  when  I 
knew  it  was  time  to  throw  my  notebook 
in  the  air  and  run  the  other  way. 

GEORGE  JORDAN 
Newark,  N.J. 

This  is  absolutely  devastating 
news,  from  a  business,  profes¬ 
sional  and  personal  standpoint. 
It’s  hard  to  imagine  a  day  in  the  industry 
without  the  opportunity  to  read  Editor 
&  Publisher,  or  check  the  E&P  Web  site, 
several  times  a  day  —  and  that  doesn’t 
even  count  the  times  we  visit  to  ensure 
our  advertising  is  running!  Your  articles, 
blogs,  interviews  and  overall  industry 
coverage  is  invaluable,  and  your  venues 
offer  vendors  such  as  ourselves  who 
serve  this  important  industry  a  perfect 
place  to  make  this  support  known. 

I  feel  as  though  I  am  losing  a  very 
smart  and  very  close  friend. 

DEBRA  J.  KALISH 
VP/  MARKETING  &  SALES 
Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc. 

Rockleigh,  N.J. 

AM  HEARTSICK  AT  THE  NEWS  OF 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  closing.  Words 
alone  can’t  express  the  profound 
loss  this  is  to  our  industry.  One  reporter 
i  in  my  newsroom  just  left  for  lunch  and 


said  he  was  “going  to  have  a  good  cry.” 

And  he  wasn’t  kidding.  The  insight  and 
inspiration  you  and  your  staff  delivered 
is  irreplaceable.  Here’s  hoping  for  a 
rebirth  of  E&P  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

ERIC  EBELING 
EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
The  Indiana  (Pa.)  Gazette 

OU  GUYS  HAVE  SERVED  US  ALL 
very  well.  Hard  to  imagine 
what  is  happening,  how  fast  it  is 
happening,  and  how  we  will  wind  up. 

MICHAEL  GETLER  { 
OMBUDSMAN 
PBS 

Washington,  D.C. 

1HAVE  BEEN  RELYING  ON  EdP  EVER 
since  I  was  a  newspaper  reporter  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  35  years 
ago  now  (eek!).  It  has  always  been  an  in¬ 
valuable,  independent  and  informative 
voice  for  everyone  who  cares  about  the 
industry,  including  those  of  us  who 
now  try  to  teach  journalism  to  the  first 
“digital  native”  generation.  Like  so  many 
others,  I  am  so  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
plans  to  cease  publication. 

If  there  is  any  hope  for  a  revival,  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  pay  for  an 
online  subscription  or  to  contribute  in 
some  other  way. 

JANE  SINGER  ! 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication 
University  of  Iowa 

T’S  BEEN  A  FEW  YEARS  SINCE  I 
worked  in  the  newspaper  business: 

My  last  stint  was  with  The  Times- 
Picayune  in  New  Orleans,  when  I  had 
my  one  (but  very  important)  encounter 
with  E&P.  I  was  working  in  the  photo 
lab  at  the  paper  at  the  time  of  Katrina. 
Ordinarily,  I  rode  out  every  hurricane  at 
the  T-P  offices.  This  time,  my  mother 
begged  me  to  bring  my  friends  and  ride 
out  the  storm  at  her  house  in  Prairieville 
{Continued  on  page  39} 


50 YEARS AGO 


NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


JAN.  2,  I960: 

Gaines  products  spent  $4.5 
million  in  ads  that  included 
four-color  pages  and  double 
pages  in  Sunday  supplements 
in  22  newspapers  and  black- 


and-white  pages  in  nine  more 
to  promote  its  newest  product: 
Gravy  Train  dog  food. 

JAN.  23,  1960: 

Pro-Castro  union  printers  began 


attaching  denials  to  news 
stories  and  editorials  in  Cuban 
newspapers  that  did  not  favor 
the  regime.  “There  now  are  no 
guarantees  for  free  expression 
or  thought,”  wrote  one  publisher. 
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CHECK  OUT  THE 


NEW  &  IMPROVED 


Reynolds  Center 

at  BusinessJoumalism.org 


OUR  REVAMPED  News  Free  training  Story  ideas  Help  with  stories 
WEB  SITE  INCLUDES  Chat  with  business  journalist^  Job  listings  &  More 


FREE  WO 

R  K  $  H  0  P  S  & 

WEBINARS 

JAN  1  PHILADELPHIA 

MAR  1 INDIANAPOUS 

MAY  1  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

22 1  “Tracking  the  Economic  Recovery 

10 1  “Investigating  the  Business  of  College 

7 1  “Investigative  Business  Journalism  on 

in  Your  Town’  with  New  York  Times 

Athletics’  with  Pulitzer  winner  and 

a  Beat’  with  Alec  Klein  and  Pulitzer 

reporter  Ron  Nixon. 

best-selling  author  Buzz  Bissinger. 

winner  Gary  Cohn. 

JAN  1  ONUNE 

MAR  1  PHOENIX 

MAY  1  ONUNE 

2^29 1  ‘Investigative  Business  Journalism  on 

18 1  “Produce  a  Business  News  Video 

10-14 1  “Show  Them  the  Money  —  Rnding 

a  Beat’  with  former  Washington  Post 

in  a  Day,’  with  ASU  instructor  Brian 

Personal  Rnance  Angles  on  Any  Beat’ 

reporter  Alec  Klein. 

Snyder.  Pre-SABEW  event. 

with  BusinessJoumalism.org  bicker 

Melissa  Preddy. 

FEB  1  ONUNE 

MAR  1  PHOENIX 

8-9 1  “Writing  Business  News  for  the  Web 

19 1  “How  to  Look  Natural  On  Air,’ 

JUN  1  LAS  VEGAS 

-  Breaking  News  and  Beyond’  with 

with  ASU  professor  Sue  Green. 

9 1  “Investigative  Business  Journalism  on 

Pulitzer  winner  Jacqui  Banaszynski. 

Pre-SABEW  event. 

a  Beat’  with  former  Washington  Post 

reporter  Alec  Klein.  Pre-IRE  event. 

FEB  1  ONUNE 

APR  1  ONUNE 

22-23 1  ’Networking  for  Better  Business 

19-20 1  “Using  Social  Media  to  Cover  BusF 

JUL  1  ONUNE 

Stories  -  and  Jobs’  with  ’Ask  the 

ness  ^tter’  with  Robin  J.  Phillips, 

19-23 1  “Unlocking  Rnancial  Statements’ 

Recruiter’  blogger  Joe  Grimm.  • 

Web  ME  of  BusinessJournalism.org. 

with  University  of  Kansas  journalism 

professor  Jimmy  Gentry 

■  REGISTER  TODAY  AT  ▼  FOLLOW  "i  flO  TWIHER  rZl  FACEBOOK 

BUSINESSJOURNALISM.ORG  ^  US  ON  '  [Hi  @BIZJOURNALISM  LI)  BIZJOURNALISM 
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si  reading  at  102 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

For  a  new  customer  apprecia- 
tion  program  at  the  Lodi  (Calif.) 
News-Sentinel,  Circulation 
Director  Steve  Knape  has  been  combing 
through  subscriber  lists  to  find  longtime 
readers  who  are  recognized  with  a  note 
on  the  front  page  of  Tuesday  editions 
that  says,  “Good  morning  (subscriber 
name  here),  thanks  for  reading  the 
News-Sentinel\^  And  then  Manner  came 
across  Sadie  Jauch.  The  102-year-old 
has  been  reading  the  News-Sentinel 
religiously  for  90  years. 

Knape  and  Editor  Richard  Manner 
quickly  decided  a  short  note  wouldn’t 
be  enough.  Knape  brought  flowers  to 
Jauch’shome, 


,1 


accompanied  by 
reporter  Jordan 
Guinn  and 
photographer 
Dan  Evans. 

“Everyone  who 
went  out  there 
came  back  saying, 
‘What  an  amaz¬ 
ing  lady,  very 
Thelo^ime  tod/  sharp,  healthy - 
News-Sentinel  reader  ,  ,  , 

and  she  doesn  t 

look  a  day  over  70,”  says  Manner.  In  a 
front-page  story,  Jauch  recalled  first 
reading  the  News-Sentinel  in  1920  for 
fiw  because  her  brother  was  a  paperboy. 

Every  journalist  must  ask  a  centenari¬ 
an  her  keys  to  longevity,  of  course. 
Jauch’s  advice;  “Keep  that  pump  going, 
eat  well  and  get  some  fresh  air.”  With  a 
laugh,  editor  Manner  says  Jauch  has 
inspired  a  new  ad  slogan  for  the  news¬ 
paper:  “Read  the  Lodi  News-Sentinel  — 
and  live  to  be  a  vital,  intellectually  alert 
102  years  old  like  Sadie.”  11 


Warren  Buffett,  left,  and  Publisher  Stan  Lips!  down  some  dogs  at  a  Buffalo  News  picnic. 

Owner  still  loves  the  ‘News’ 

Inffalo.  Buffett-style 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  Warren  Buffett  told 
CNBC  last  November  that 
“newspapers  have  got  a 
I  terrible  future”  and  predicted  his  paper, 
The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News,  might  be  “the 
last  man  standing,”  it  drew  industry-wide 
i  notice.  Buffett,  among  the  most  astute 
I  —  and  wealthiest  —  businessmen 
I  around,  considers  himself  a  real  news¬ 
paperman.  But  he  also  says  having  just 
j  one  newspaper  makes  that  easier,  allow- 
I  ing  him  to  have  a  hand  in  the  business 
j  he  loves  but  avoid  many  of  the  headaches 
j  newspaper  chains  are  suffering. 

“If  we  had  40  newspapers,  it  would  be 
i  hard  to  have  quite  the  same  emotional 
I  attachment  as  you  have  to  one,”  Buffett 
!  tells  E^P.  “I  have  a  big  emotional 
I  attachment  to  [the  News^.  But  if  it  had 
i  unending  losses,  we’d  have  to  end  it.” 


That  is  not  likely  anytime  soon,  given 
the  News'  current  positive  cash  flow, 
lack  of  debt  and  relatively  small  circula¬ 
tion  losses.  While  the  industry  is  reeling 
from  massive  layoff's,  huge  debt  loads 
and  plummeting  ad 
revenue,  Buffett’s  lone 
daily  is  something  of 
an  oddity.  Sure,  it  has 
taken  ad  revenue  hits 
like  other  papers,  but 
smart  management 

wr.  J  i  and  creative  changes 
VP  and  Editor  ,  ,  , 

Margaret  Sullivan  have  kept  the  paper 
going  in  good  shape. 

“You  try  and  cut  in  a  way  that  doesn’t 
affect  the  quality  of  the  paper,”  says 
Stan  Lipsi,  who  has  served  as  publisher 
since  1983.  Me  estimates  the  paper’s 
“gigantic”  newshole  at  about  70%. 

While  the  paper  has  offered  two 
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rounds  of  buyouts,  one  each  in  2007 
and  2008,  the  news  staff  has  been 
reduced  by  only  40  since  1999,  standing 
now  at  160.  There  have  been  no  news¬ 
room  layoffs  since  Buffett  bought  the 
daily  in  1977,  and  some  700  total 
employees  are  still  on  the  job.  The 
papers  last  daily  competitor,  the 
Courier-Eocpress,  folded  in  1982. 

“We  have  a  very  tight  management 
group.  I  let  people  run  their  own 
departments,  and  I  don’t  have  a  lot  of 
turnover,”  says  Lipsi,  82.  Profit  margins 
run  at  about  11%,  he  adds,  admitting 
that’s  down  from  the  20%  profits  of  just 
five  years  ago.  But  he  stresses  that’s  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  metro  dailies  that  are 
stemming  losses,  helping  to  pay  down 
debts  or  dealing  with  bankruptcy. 

On  the  news  side.  Editor  Margaret 
Sullivan,  who  started  in  1980  as  an 
intern  and  has  overseen  the  newsroom 
for  10  years,  says  her  staff  is  still  able 
to  cover  local  news,  investigations 
and  big  breaking  stories,  such  as  the 
February  2009  plane  crash  of  a 
Continental  commuter  jet  in  which  50 
people  were  killed.  That  story  earned 
the  News  numerous  state  Associated 
Press  awards  and  is  likely  to  make  the 
paper  a  Pulitzer  Prize  contender.  “It  was 
all  hands  on  deck,”  Sullivan  says  of  the 
plane  coverage.  “It  , 

was  the  first  big 
story  we  covered  on 
the  Web.  It  showed 
that  we  have  a  top- 
flight  news  staff  that 
is  capable  of  rising 
to  the  occasion  and 
come  together.” 

The  News  still 
maintains  one- 
person  news 
bureaus  in  Albany, 
the  state  capital, 
and  Washington, 

D.C.  Its  four-person 
investigative  unit  is 
also  intact,  despite 
staff  cuts  in  recent 
years.  D.C.  scribe 
Jerry  Zremski 
spent  most  of  2008 
covering  the  presi¬ 
dential  primaries, 
with  then-New  York 
Sen.  Hillary  Clinton  a  candidate.  He  has 
even  embedded  in  Iraq. 

“What  is  key  about  the  News  is  that  it 
spends  money  when  it  has  to,  but  it  has 


never  gotten  out  of 
control,”  says  Zremski, 
a  25-year  staffer  and 
former  president  of 
the  National  Press 
Club.  “We’ve  always 
picked  our  spots.” 

The  paper’s 
coverage  of  a  city 
government  scandal, 
meanwhile,  last  year 
led  to  the  departure 
of  a  city  council 
member  and  an 
economic  develop¬ 
ment  official.  In 
addition,  the  Society 
of  News  Design 
has  rated  the  News 
among  the  top  20 
newspapers  for 
each  of  the  past 
two  years. 

“It  is  doing 
better  editorially  than  it  was  five  or  six 
years  ago,”  says  Geoff  Kelly,  editor  of 
ArtVoice,  Buffalo’s  largest  alternative 
weekly.  “They  are  dedicating  more  of 
their  reporting  talent  to  stories  of  local 
interest.  We  find  ourselves  more  in 
direct  competition  with  them,  which  is 
great  for  both  of  us.”  But  that  doesn’t 

mean  other  money- 
saving  moves  have 
not  been  made. 
Three  suburban 
bureaus  were  closed 
in  the  past  year, 
with  those  staffers 
moved  back  into 
the  main  office. 

The  paper 

'''  also  a  member  of 

the  Northeast 
I  Consortium,  a 

1  content-sharing 

I  alliance  forged  in 

1  2008  with  five 

B  other  metro  dailies 

W  ,.  in  New  York 

^  Jersey, 

..  I  including  The  Star- 
J  Ledger  in  Newark 
and  the  Daily  News 
in  Manhattan. 

“We  are  lean, 
we  are  not  big 
spenders,  but  we  do  the  things  that 
are  worth  it,”  says  editor  Sullivan. 
“Journalistically,  I  think  I  have  a  very 
free  hand.  My  aim  was  to  make  the 


Coverage  of  a  2009 
plane  crash  won  The 
Buffalo  News  several 
state  AP  awards. 


in  Clarence 


News  the  best 
regional  paper  in 
the  U.S.  The  push 
has  been  strong 
enterprise  and 
investigative  — 
enterprise  on  the 
front  page  every 
single  day.” 

Buffett,  whose 
Berkshire  Hathaway 
properties  have 
made  him  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the 
I  world,  grew  up  a 
I  newspaper  fan,  with 
I  five  different  paper 
I  routes  in  Washington, 

I  D.C.,  at  age  13.  The 
son  of  Congressman 
Howard  Buffett,  he  made  his  money 
elsewhere  —  but  always  wanted  a  hand 
in  news-papers.  He  admits  his  news¬ 
paper  interest  “is  not  totally  rational.” 

Although  he  has  been  on  the  board  of 
The  Washington  Post  Co.  since  1974,  he 
wanted  to  own  his  own  paper  and  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  buy  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
in  tbe  early  1970s.  “It  is  more  fun  to 
have  your  own,”  he  says.  “I  feel  an 
identity  with  it.”  He  ended  up  with  the 
News  for  $31.5  million. 

“People  ask  me  what  I  would  have 
done  if  I  had  not  gotten  into  business,” 
he  explains.  “I  say,  T’d  be  a  reporter, 
because  that  is  what  I  do  in  my  job.  I 
assign  myself  a  story.  The  story  might 
be,  ‘What  is  Coca-Cola  worth?’  and  then 
I  write  the  story.” 

Buffett  says  the  local  focus  and  inter¬ 
est  is  a  key  for  the  paper:  “In  the  end, 
you’ve  got  to  be  primary  in  areas  of 
interest  to  your  readers.  Your  reader 
has  to  have  a  reason  to  give  up  time 
and  money  to  you.  In  Buffalo,  they 
have  done  a  good  job  on  that.”  Buffett 
further  invested  in  the  paper’s  future  in 
2004  with  the  installation  of  new  $40 
million  presses. 

He  credits  Lipsi  —  who  he  has  known 
since  1969,  when  Buffett  bought  a 
string  of  Nebraska  weeklies  from  him  — 
with  following  smart  management 
even  before  the  tough  times.  “It  was 
ungodly  profitable  for  years,  and  people 


SliinihB 
swesN.Y. 
finmaitin 
school  aid 


“It  is  more  fun  to  have  your  own”  paper, 
says  Buffett,  left,  with  publisher  Lipsi  in 
2004.  “I  feel  an  identity  with  it.” 
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in  the  business  never  fully  appreciated 
that,”  Buffett  says  of  other  newspaper 
owners.  “You  didn’t  need  to  manage 
them  well,  you  didn’t  need  to  manage 
them  at  all.  But  the  people  that  ran 
them  well  20  years  ago  are  succeeding 
today.  Stan  ran  it  well  all  the  time.  He 
never  forgot  what  he  learned  from  the 
small  operation.” 

That  success  in  Buffalo,  however, 
is  as  difficult  as  anywhere,  says  Lipsi. 

He  says  the  paper,  even  with  all  its 
positives,  is  still  being  hit  by  ad  revenue 
and  circulation  slides  like  everyone 
else.  Daily  circulation  dipped  from 
175,984  to  165,511  for  the  six  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  according  to  the  last 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX 
report.  Sunday  saw  a  similar  slip, 
dropping  from  255,369  to  248,016 
during  the  same  period. 

“I  know  we  will  do  relatively  well  as 
long  as  a  significant  number  of  people 
read  daily  newspapers,”  says  Buffett.  “It 
gets  tough  when  you  get  below  30% 
of  households,  less  important  to  the 
advertiser.  There  is  a  point  at  which  you 
don’t  deliver  tonnage.” 


Circulation  and  ad-revenue  declines 
are  forcing  Lipsi  to  find  new  ways  to 
raise  revenue  and  cut  costs.  “I  don’t 
budget,”  he  tells  E&P.  “We  watch  every 
single  expense  against  the  previous 
year.” 


One  move  to  save  money  has  been  a  I 
two-year  management  salary  freeze. 

Last  March,  Lipsi  also  got  a  concession 
from  the  local  Newspaper  Guild  for 
buyouts  and  a  reduction  in  a  contracted 
raise,  down  to  1%  from  2%.  Circulation 
distribution  managers  also  took  a  10% 
wage  cut.  In  2007,  the  paper  got  into 
the  commercial  printing  business  and 
has  been  printing  The  New  York  Times 
since  October,  when  it  also  began 
delivering  the  Times.  For  the  News,  that 
practice  isn’t  new:  it  has  been  delivering 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  since  January 


2007  and  USA  Today  since  July  2008. 

The  paper  even  went  so  far  as  to  rent 
out  its  luxury  box  at  Ralph  Wilson 
Stadium  for  Buffalo  Bills  games.  “This 
year  is  the  first  time  we  have  sold  them,” 
he  says  of  the  seats.  But  Lipsi  also 


I  praises  Buffett  for  staying  with  the 
paper,  not  requiring  a  set  revenue 
stream,  and  letting  it  maintain  the  staff 
needed  to  cover  news.  Asked  if  the  News 
may  go  to  a  paid  Web  site,  Buffett 
responds,  “We  are  going  to  look  at 
everything  everyone  else  does.” 

But  it  is  also  understood  that  none 
of  Buffett’s  millions  are  there  to  truly 
subsidize  the  paper.  “We  have  to  stay 
profitable,”  Buffett  adds,  “because  when 
you  get  unprofitable,  it  just  creates 
problems.  It  is  nice  to  have  it  make 
reasonable  money.”  0 


“In  the  end,  you've  got  to  be  primary  in  areas  of 
interest  to  your  readers.  Your  reader  has  to  have  a 
reason  to  give  up  time  and  money  to  you." 

—  WARREN  RUFFETT/Owner,  The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News 


Chicago  bullish  on  local  news  co-op 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

EW  ISSUES  RANKLED  CHICAGOANS 

more  than  the  city’s  decision  to 
lease  its  parking  meters  for  75 
years  to  a  private  com¬ 
pany  that  immediately 
jacked  up  rates  and 
ended  free  parking  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

So  a  newspaper  report 
in  early  December 
that  profits  from  the 
meters  were  going  to  a 
big  German  financial 
company  —  and  the 
investment  arm  of  the 
Abu  Dhabi  govern¬ 
ment  —  not  surprising¬ 
ly  stoked  civic  anger. 

What  was  surprising: 

The  report  wasn’t 
published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  or 
any  of  the  many  suburban  dailies.  It 
appeared  in  The  New  York  Times  —  yet 
it  wasn’t  WTitten  by  a  Times  reporter. 


The  story  was  broken  by  Dan 
Mihalopoulos,  who  used  to  cover  City 
Hall  for  the  Trib  but  left  to  join  the 
Chicago  News  Cooperative.  The  CNC 


was  co-founded  by  James  O’Shea,  the 
former  Tribune  managing  editor  who 
was  forced  out  as  editor  of  the  sibling 


Los  Angeles  Times  in  early  2008  when 
he  refused  to  make  another  round  of 
deep  cuts  in  the  newsroom. 

These  days,  many  downsized 
journalists  have 
started  or  joined 
Web  sites  devoted 
to  local  coverage. 
Examples  abound 
from  MinnPost  in 
the  Twin  Cities  and 
the  St.  Louis  Beacon 
to  The  Texas  Tribune 
in  Austin  and  Voice  of 
San  Diego.  CNC  isn’t 
even  the  only  example 
in  Chicago,  home  to 
several  such  sites 
including  Gapers 
Block,  Beachwood 
Reporter  and  Chicago 
Cun'ent,  the  for-profit 
Web  and  print  news¬ 
paper  that  Geoff 
Dougherty  started  as  a  successor  to  his 
non-profit  Chi-Town  Daily  News. 

But  after  barely  two  months  of 


Jim  O’Shea,  left,  editor  of  the  Chicago  News  Cooperative,  Staff  Writer  Dan 
Mihalopoulos,  and  Deputy  Editor  David  Greising  pore  over  documents  related  to  their 
investigation  into  Chicago's  controversial  privatization  of  city  parking  meters. 
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Chicago  News  Cooperative  Staff  Writer  Dan  Mihalopoulos, 

I  left,  and  Deputy  Editor  David  Greising  during  a  news  meeting. 


existence,  the  Chicago  News  Cooperative 
stands  out  for  both  journalistic  and 
business  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  it  quickly  found  a 
steady,  prestigious  —  and  paying  — 
client  for  its  work:  the  New  York  Times. 
Every  Friday  and  Sunday,  the  Gray 
Lady  sets  aside  two  pages  in  papers 
circulated  in  the  Chicago  area  for  CNC 
stories.  But  the  Times  is  doing  more 
than  running  CNC  material.  The  paper 
is  furiously  promoting  the  arrangement 
in  Chicago  with  sticky  ads  on  front 
pages,  Web  ads  in  Chicago-oriented 
sites  and  a  TV  spot. 

CNC  is  also  that  rare  start-up  that 
actually  managed  to  attract  working 
journalists  from  what  they  surely  once 
imagined  would  be  their  dream  job. 

David  Greising,  for  instance,  was  a 
star  business  columnist  for  the  Tribune 
who  was  more  likely  to  be  offered  — 
again  —  the  position  of  business  editor 
than  shown  the  door  in  the  next  round 
of  layoffs.  “But  as  I  saw  what  was 
happening  about  the  time  that  [Sam] 
Zell  came  in,  I  decided  I  needed  to 
look  at  what  alternatives  there  might 
be,”  he  says. 

One  of  those  alternatives  turned  out  to 
be  the  news  organization  that  came  upon 
O’Shea  like  an  epiphany  very  late  one 
night  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
a  Shorenstein  Fellow  at  Harvard  and 
beginning  work  on  a  book  on  the  Times 
Mirror  acquisition  that  arguably  sent 
Tribune  on  the  path  to  filing  for  bank¬ 
ruptcy  reorganization  in  December  2008. 

“It  was  3  a.m.,  and  I  suddenly  woke 
up  and  thought,  a  co-op  model,  like 
an  agricultural  co-op,”  O’Shea  says. 


though  he  might  also  have  cited  a 
famous  cooperative  blocks  away:  the 
Harvard  Co-op  bookstore.  In  a  classic 
cooperative,  the  enterprise  is  owned 
and  controlled  equally  by  the  people 
who  work  in  it. 

Once  O’Shea  hit  upon  the  co-op 
model,  events  followed  quickly  —  even 
frenetically,  in  O’Shea’s  retelling.  Urged 
on  by  former  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Chairman  Newton  Minow 
(famous  for  his  196I  speech  on  the 


“vast  wasteland”  of  television)  and  by 
book  publisher  Peter  Osnos,  O’Shea 
quickly  drew  up  a  budget,  successfully 
sought  a  $500,000  expedited  grant 
from  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T. 
MacArthur  Foundation,  and  fashioned 
CNC  as  an  extension  of  the  Chicago 
I  public  television  station  WTTW, 

1  allowing  it  to  get  charitable  funding  as 
I  a  501(c)(3)  tax-exempt  organization. 

In  2010,  CNC  is  likely  to  become  one 
of  the  first  news  organizations  to  do 
business  as  a  so-called  L3C,  a  low-profit 
limited  liability  company.  Some  in  the 


industry,  including  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
1  believe  L3C  status,  which  positions  a 
company  as  providing  a  social  good 
I  through  education.  More  important,  an 
!  L3C  allows  a  news  organization  to  be  a 
hybrid  of  for-profit  and  non-profit. 

“The  goal  is  for  this  thing  to  make  it 
self-sustaining  in  five  years,”  says 
j  O’Shea.  Donor  fatigue,  he  warns,  is 
I  inevitable,  as  several  flamed-out  online 
!  local  news  sites  that  tried  to  survive  on 
donations  or  “tip  jars”  for  individual 


stories  have  shown  in 
the  past  year.  I 

If  CNC  can  get  30,000 
to  40,000  subscribers 
paying  $2  a  month,  it  j 

figures  it  can  increase  its  ' 

staff  —  now  six  full- 
timers  and  seven  regular 
freelancers  —  to  25  to  30  \ 

and  begin  more  elaborate  ! 

projects  with  WTTW  and 
other  electronic  media. 

O’Shea  rejected  going 
for-profit  right  away, 
although  some  private 
equity  money  did 
approach  CNC.  “My  i 

view  is,  it  s  hard  enough 
to  do  non-profit,  without 
there  being  these  guys  ! 

banging  on  us,”  he  says 
with  a  laugh.  ' 

Much  of  the  workings 
of  the  business  operations  ' 

of  CNC  —  for  now, 
soliciting  funds,  forging 
partnerships,  writing 
grant  proposals  —  falls  to  Greising,  who  i 
for  the  first  time  is  using  the  acumen 
he  developed  as  a  business  journalist  | 

in  an  actual  start-up.  Greising  says  he  | 
alw  ays  wanted  to  be  a  writer  in  his  i 

!  new  spaper  career,  but  in  contemplating  i 
leaving  the  Tribune,  “I  didn’t  want  to  ! 
just  transfer  the  column  to  the  Internet. 

In  this  role.  I’m  really  helping  to  build 
the  business.” 

Greising  has  been  so  busy  with  the  i 
funding  side  of  CNC  that  three  weeks 
into  its  contract  with  the  Times,  he  had  j 
written  only  one  short  squib.  But  jour-  [ 
nalism  is  at  the  heart  of  what  CNC  does,  ' 
he  and  O’Shea  emphasize.  CNC  is  not 
distracted  by  chasing  breaking  news  J 

and  can  do  the  stories  the  city’s  dailies 
are  missing,  they  say.  j 

“The  Tribune  and  [Chicago]  Sun- 
Times  have  cut  back  so  much,  they’ve  j 
made  our  job  easier,”  says  O’Shea.  CNC  j 

operates  from  a  Chicago  Loop  low-rise  | 
it  shares  with  such  neighbors  as  the  ' 
Chicago  Opera  Theatre  and  the  Council 
for  a  Parliament  of  the  World’s  Religion. 
Like  an  old-fashioned  print  editor,  : 

O’Shea  chases  his  staff  out  of  there:  “I 
tell  them  get  out  of  downtown  and  the 
Loop,  and  get  out  in  the  neighborhoods, 
and  tell  those  stories.”  0  I 

I 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/  I 

news  for  replarly  updated  news  reports.  j 


When  he  left  the  Chicago  Tribune,  '*1  didn’t  want  to 
just  transfer  [my]  column  to  the  Internet.  In  this 
role.  I’m  really  helping  to  huild  the  business.” 

—  DAVID  GREISING/Deputy  Editor,  Chicago  News  Cooperative 
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Hearst  sails  this  Skiff  into  the  e-futun) 


market.  Skiff,  smartly,  doesn’t  want  to 
wed  itself  to  one  device. 

The  service  platform  promises  to 
deliver  high-resolution  content  along 
with  interactive  advertising  capabilities. 
“It’s  the  impact  of  print  with  the  magic 
and  depth  of  an  interactive  ad,”  says 
Fuchsberg. 

He  explains  that  advertising  revenue 


Skiff  is  a  service  and  digital  store  specializing  in  the  delivery 
and  presentation  of  newspaper  and  magazine  content. 


Propelling  new  digital  reader, 
and  much  more 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

OR  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  MONTHS, 
speculation  about  the  Hearst- 
backed  FirstPaper  e-reader  took 
on  a  life  of  its  own.  While  Amazon, 

Sony,  QUE  (nee  Plastic  Logic)  and 
others  were  busy  unveiling  digital  read¬ 
ers  with  the  hop>es  of  enticing  holiday 
shoppers,  Hearst  sat  quietly  —  until 
Dec.  4,  when  the  company  that  publish¬ 
es  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the 
Houston  Chronicle  and  several  maga¬ 
zines  announced  the  arrival  of  Skiff. 

The  company,  which  operates  in  true 
start-up  style  in  spartan  offices  not  far 
from  Hearst’s  glorious  headquarters  in 
midtown  Manhattan,  is  about  more 
than  just  digital  readers. 

SkifT s  full  ambition  is  to  render 
newspaper  and  magazine  content  (and 
books  as  well)  and  optimize  it  for 
e-readers,  netbooks  and  smartphones 
through  its  e-reading  service  platform, 
which  will  also  support  advertising. 
Gilbert  Fuchsberg,  Skiff’s  president, 
sums  up  tbe  challenge  and  solution: 
“Publishers  are  looking  to  publish  once 
and  distribute  broadly.  That’s  the 
problem  we’re  trying  to  solve.” 

His  company’s  service  platform  is 
device-agnostic,  because  there  are 
too  many  competitors  fighting  for 
dominance  over  a  very  small  slice  of 
consumers.  Consider  that  Forrester 
Research  estimated  in  a  May  research 
report  that  by  2012,  only  12  million 
people  will  own  e-reader  devices. 

Then  take  into  account  that  many 
more  people  already  access  newspaper 
content  through  smartphones.  The 
New  York  Times,  for  example,  said  in 
December  during  an  investor  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  that  two  million 
people  have  downloaded  its  iPhone  app. 
Compare  that  with  the  Times'  latest 
March  2009  Publisher’s  Statement, 
in  which  its  average  daily  circ  for 
e-editions  —  which  includes  Kindle 
subscriptions,  the  Times  Reader  and 
Newsstand.com  —  was  only  43,884. 

A  snappy  netbook  from  Apple,  should 
it  ever  surface,  could  upend  the  entire 


is  just  as  important  as  subscription 
!  revenue  for  tbe  model  to  work.  “If 
i  publishers  are  bringing  their  content 
i  and  advertising  they  deserve  the  major¬ 
ity’  of  the  revenue,”  he  adds,  declining 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

A  SMALL  CLUSTER  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
halfway  between  Erie  and 
Pittsburgh,  in  1997  started  a  Web  site  — 
a  basic  operation  that  published  some 
i  stories  culled  from  their  print  editions 
i  to  go  along  with  obits  and  classifieds. 

I  Twelve  years  later,  a  lifetime  in  Internet 
’  years,  they  decided  it  was  time  for  an 
I  overhaul  —  and  while  they  were  at  it, 
j  they  concluded  it  was  best  to  affix  a 
I  price  tag  to  that  content. 

1  That’s  what  happened  on  Nov.  1, 
i  2009  when  the  Derrick  Publishing  Co., 

I  which  owns  and  operates  a  string  of 
newspapers  including  The  Derrick  and 
I  The  News-Herald,  both  six  days  a  week, 

1  re-launched  TheDerrick.com. 

I  “We  are  somewhat  unique  in  our 
geography.  We  don’t  have  any  markets 


to  be  specific  on  any  split. 

Skiff  is  also  attempting  to  standardize 
advertising  formats,  providing 
marketers  a  cohesive  way  to  reach 
consumers  across  several  devices  and 
publications.  “The  goal  is  to  make  this 
simpler  across  screen  sizes  and  resolu¬ 
tions,”  says  Fuchsberg. 

The  company  has  partnered  with 
Sprint  to  provide  3G  con¬ 
nectivity,  and  will  sell  the 
e-readers  in  more  than 
1,000  Sprint  retail  locations. 

Additionally,  Skiff  is 
working  on  a  “system  on  a 
chip”  with  semiconductor 
company  Marvell  to 
encourage  more  digital 
device  makers  to  come  to 
market,  making  it  easier  for 
Skiff  to  broadly  distribute 
content.  “We’re  not  just 
building  a  service  and 
praying  that  someone 
comes  along,”  says  Chief  Marketing 
Officer  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer. 

“We  want  to  be  flexible  and  nimble,” 
he  adds.  “We’re  not  betting  on  a  piece 
of  hardware.”  11 


close  to  us  that  come  in  and  gather 
news  in  our  market,”  says  Ned  Cowart, 
publisher  of  Derrick  Publishing,  a 
family-owned  company  (the  Boyles) 
since  1871.  “We  knew  we  were  the  local 
source  of  information.  We  decided, 
with  that  sort  of  a  base,  let’s  go  with  a 
paid  model.” 

After  considering  several  vendors  to 
handle  the  site  hosting  —  including 
Saxotech  and  SCS,  which  in  this  case 
proved  cost-prohibitive  —  Derrick 
turned  to  Our-Hometown. 

Our-Hometown  uploads  the  stories 
and  advertising  from  the  two  papers  to 
the  site,  once  the  papers  ship  in  PDFs. 
Now,  readers  can  get  access  to  the 
entire  print  edition. 

When  the  official  unveiling  of  the 
new  Derrick.com  occurred  on  Oct.  1, 
it  was  still  free.  “Our  response  was 


Can  pay  walls  work  in  small  markets? 
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overwhelmingly  positive,  people  were 
thrilled  they  got  the  entire  paper 
[online],”  says  Cowart.  That  is,  until  the 
site  announced  it  would  start  charging 
for  access  come  Nov.  1,  catching  readers 
by  surprise.  “We  got  a  significant 
amount  of  resistance,”  Cowart  recalls, 
saying  he  explained  to  people  that 
the  entire  paper  has  value.  “The  next 
week  we  had  already  received  enough 
subscribers  and  subscription  revenue 
to  pay  for  one  year  of  hosting  for 
Our-Hometown.” 

So  far,  Derrick.com  has  more  than 
1,300  subscribers,  60%  online-only. 
According  to  Cowart,  less  than  1%  of  the 
existing  print  customer  base  migrated 
to  an  online-only  sub.  A  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  print  edition  is  $130.  An 
online-only  subscription  costs  $69. 

A  bundled  subscription  is  the  cost  of 
print  plus  an  annual  $12  for  access  to 
the  Web  site.  The  circulation  of  the 
newspapers  is  about  23,000.  Monthly 
traffic  prior  to  the  pay  wall  was  78,000 
unique  visitors  in 

^1^  some  2.9  million  page 
WUmfBWli  views.  In  November, 

^  h  *  h  d 

unique  visitors  with 
1.4  million  page  views. 
(The  homepage  is 
still  free  to  visitors.) 

Cowart  says  he 
didn’t  give  home- 
delivery  subscribers  Iree  access  online 
because  the  site  possesses  its  own  value. 
Plus,  many  residents  turn  into  snow¬ 
birds  in  the  winter.  “I  knew  that  if 
resistance  was  absolutely  off  the  wall, 

I  could  always  back  down,”  he  says  of 
the  strategy  to  start  charging. 

Before  other  publishers  start  seeing 
dollar  signs,  it’s  worth  mentioning  that 
Derrick.com  had  zero  in  the  way  of 
advertising  or  revenue  prior  to  the 
redesign  other  than  classifieds  that  were 
automatically  upsold  to  the  Web  site. 
That  makes  online  sub  revenue  gravy. 
Adding  a  pay  wall  with  no  ad  revenue 
makes  the  move  considerably  less  risky. 

Cowart  says  Derrick.com  plans  to 
break  news  online,  including  covering 
sports  events  at  the  19  high  schools  in 
the  area  with  an  eye  on  streaming 
video.  The  plan  is  to  also  to  start  getting 
serious  about  online  advertising.  11 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
biz  for  Jennifer  Saba’s  daily  reports.  I 
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Final  issue  for  ‘E&P7 


Alter  125  years 

BY  GREG  MITCHELL 

You  MAY  BE  HOLDING 
the  last  issue  of 
Editor  ef  Publisher. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  Dec.  28, 
final  word  has  not  yet 
emerged  on  last-minute 
talks  with  several  possible 
buyers.  The  Nielsen  Co. 
inexplicably  announced  on 
Dec.  10  that  E&P  would 
shut  dovm  after  serving  as 
the  newspaper  industry’s 
“bible”  since  1884.  This  provoked 
outrage  from  many  quarters  and  an 


outpouring  of  thousands 
of  messages  of  support,  so 
hope  remains  that  E^P 
can  continue  in  print 
and/or  online. 

For  commentary  by 
E^P  editors  and  readers, 
see  Letters  (p.  4),  Editorial 
(p.  l6)  and  aptly  titled  “-30-” 
(p.  42).  Want  to  contact  any 
of  the  staffers?  See  p.  39-  It’s 
been  a  challenge,  an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  to  serve  you 
for  these  past  years  or,  for  some  of  us, 
decades.  Good  luck  to  you  all. 
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Survey  reveals  times  after  ‘Times’ 


BY  ELAINE  WILLIAMS 

A  SURVEY  OF  75  t.x-Los  Angeles 
Times  staffers  not  only  found, 
unsurprisingly,  that  leaving  the 
paper  had  a  negative  effect  on  their 
finances,  but  also  revealed  the  former 
journalists’  opinions  on  the  paper,  their 
post-rimes  lives,  and  the  future  of  their 
struggling  former  industry.  The  unique 
survey  was  conducted  by  the  Journalism 
Shop,  an  online  resource  matching 
former  L.A.  Times  staffers  with  organi¬ 
zations  seeking  freelance  journalism, 
corporate  writing  or  design  work. 

“When  I  started  the  survey,  I  thought 
it’d  be  really  helpful  if  I  knew  what 
people  needed  or  w  hat  they  were 
looking  for,”  says  Journalism  Shop  co¬ 
founder  and  former  L.A.  Times  staffer 
Brett  Levy.  With  site  co-founder  and 
former  Times  reporter  Scott  Martelle, 
he  began  compiling  questions. 

More  than  half  of  the  124  people  who 
received  the  link  participated.  Levy 
says.  Results  show  that  almost  three- 
quarters  of  those  surveyed  (most  of 
whom  were  betw'een  the  ages  of  51  and 
60)  were  laid  off,  and  an  additional  21% 
left  with  some  sort  of  buyout,  either 
voluntarily  or  after  being  encouraged  by 
their  superiors.  Since  leaving,  only  11 
out  of  75  former  staffers  have  managed 
to  land  full-time  jobs,  and  though  57% 
are  working  either  part  time  or  free¬ 
lancing,  28%  aren’t  working  at  all. 

Some  of  the  respondents’  difficulties 
after  leaving  the  paper  extend  beyond 
finances  and  a  feeling  of  security. 
Twenty  seven  percent  reported  some 
sort  of  health  problem,  and  14  respon¬ 
dents  have  suffered  from  either 
depression  or  nerv'ous  anxiety  since 
leaving  the  paper. 

While  all  but  one  of  those  surveyed 
has  some  sort  of  health  insurance  to 
help  handle  those  problems,  many  are 
reljing  on  spousal  benefits  or  govern¬ 
ment  programs  such  as  COBRA,  which 
continue  a  previous  employer’s  health 
coverage  for  an  average  of  18  months 
after  an  employee  leaves.  Many  of  the 
ex-staffers  are  now  facing  the  end  of 
that  grace  period,  and  have  few  other 
options  for  health  care. 

Levy  points  out  that  some  of  the 
comments  made  by  survey  respondents 
showed  that  not  all  of  those  who 
departed  the  newsroom  were  in  a  hurry 


—  BRETT  LEVY 

Journalism  Shop  co-founder,  with  daughter  Lael 


to  find  a  new  job.  In  fact,  more  than  a 
third  have  stopped  sending  out  resumes 
at  all.  “A  lot  of  them  aren’t  rushing  out 
to  get  jobs  because  they’re  enjoying 
their  kids  and  their  life  for  a  little 
while,”  says  Levy.  “They’re  older,  and 
I  they  have  severance  packages  that 
I  haven’t  run  out  yet.” 
i  When  asked  about  the  future  of 
1  both  their  former  profession  and  their 
1  own  careers,  many  of  those  polled  are 


cautiously  optimistic.  While  64% 
would  like  to  stay  in  journalism, 
almost  6  out  of  10  respondents 
believe  that  the  L.A.  Times  will 
eventually  shut  its  doors  for  good, 
and  roughly  half  have  low  hopes 
for  the  future  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  Many  of  the  ex-staffers 
are  considering  jobs  outside  of 
journalism  in  fields  such  as 
communications,  web  manage¬ 
ment,  teaching  or  furthering 
their  education.  Despite  the 
less  than  high  hopes  for  their 
former  paper,  42%  said  that 
significant  journalism  will 
continue,  though  likely  in  a 
non-traditional  form. 

Levy  said  that  the  survey 
has  drawm  thousands  of  new 
visitors  to  the  Journalism 
Shop’s  Web  site.  He  hopes  to 
eventually  find  a  way  to  open 
up  the  Web  site  to  laid-off  journalists 
not  from  the  Times  who  have  been 
asking  to  join  the  site  and  get  access  to 
its  resources.  For  now,  though.  Levy 
said  that  the  increased  visibility  of 
the  Journalism  Shop  offers  hope  for 
unemployed  journalists. 

“One  of  our  goals  is  reaching  higher 
education,  businesses  and  marketers,” 
he  reveals,  “because  those  types  of  people 
still  have  money  and  hire  at  real  pay.”  0 


year-end  lenew:  Biz  tumaroundjust  aliead? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Newspaper  executives  were 
jubilant  —  defiant,  even  — 
during  the  annual  UBS  Global 
Media  &  Communications 
Conference  in  New  York,  in 
December.  The  annual  event  has 
been  a  dismal  affair  for  the  last 
two  years,  at  least  for  the  news¬ 
paper  companies  that  still  show 
up  to  present.  But  during  this 
latest  round,  executives  were 
upbeat  —  projecting  that  a 
turnaround  is  just  around  the 
comer,  if  not  already  here. 

Let’s  hope  so,  because  advertising 
revenue  is  still  mired  in  double-digit 
percentage  losses  despite  very  easy 
comps.  Year-over-year,  many  companies 


McClatchy  CEO 
Gary  Pruitt 


are  still  projecting  losses  in  the  low-to- 
mid-20%  range,  yet  point  out  that  the 
thumb-in-the-dike  approach  is  working 
compared  to  the  previous  quarters.  Of 
course,  many  companies  are 
trimming  costs  like  crazy  — 
that’s  in  the  low-20  percentage 
range  too,  but  there  are  signals 
that  perhaps  that  may  ease. 
McClatchy  CEO  Gary  Pruitt 
pointed  out  that  despite  the 
company’s  heavy  load  of  debt, 
its  newspapers  are  profitable. 

That  cash  is  being  funneled  into 
pay  down  debt  —  something  that  Pmitt 
believes  is  under  control.  He  delivered  a 
parting  shot  for  the  non-believers  who 
predicted  McClatchy  would  be  banknipt 
by  now:  “They  were  wrong.”  0 
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FELIX  VARELA 


€undation] 


DIA 


RENDERED  BY  ANY 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
r  DURINepai.iiTHEYEAR 

\2008-S009l 


CARITAT 


National  Award  for 

"ftHs  "•  ' 

in  American  Journalism  on 


Two  $10,000-dollar  award  will  be  presented  to  the  best  examples 
of  Print  Journalism  and  Digital  Journalism  published  on  American 
Latino  issues  during  2009  across  the  United  States. 


Spanish-Language  Print  Journalism 

An  example  of  news  reporting,  investigative  journalism,  feature  writing,  “cronica”  or 
opinion  of  any  length  on  any  topic  published  between  January  1  and  December  31, 
2009  in  a  Spanish-language  newspaper  in  the  US.  The  award  goes  to  the  writer  or 
writers  of  the  piece.  The  submission  must  be  in  Spanish. 

Digital  Journalism  (English  or  Spanish) 

A  work  of  any  length  on  a  topic  of  significance  to  U.S.  Latinos  that  has  been 
published  by  a  website  between  January  1  to  December  31  2009.  English-language 
and  Spanish-language  journalists  from  any  digital  news  organization  in  the  US,  as 
well  as  bloggers,  are  invited  to  submit  their  work  in  this  category.  The  submission 
can  be  an  example  of  news  reporting,  investigative  journalism,  feature  writing, 
“cronica”,  opinion  or  a  blog.  Submissions  may  be  in  Spanish  or  English,  or  both. 

The  deadline  for  submission  of  work  for  this  year’s  contest  has  been  extended  until 
January  31st,  2010. 


Full  details  at 

www.felixvarelaaward.com 


i-  — 


National  Press  Foundation  on 
Feb.  16.  Kovach,  a  50-year 
veteran  of  the  industry,  has 
served  as  chief  of  The  New 
York  Times'  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  and  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution’s  executive  editor. 


Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  NPPA  counts  among 
its  ranks  thousands  of  staff 
and  independent  photojournal¬ 
ists,  editors  and  managers. 
Smith  has  been  a  member 
for  more  than  three  decades. 


Journalist,  editor  and  author 
Bill  Kovach  \will  receive  the 
2010  W.M.  Kiplinger  Aw/ard 
for  Distinguished  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Journalism  from  the 


dreg  Smith,  former  managing 
editor  of  The  Beaufort  (S.C.) 
Gazette,  has  been  elected  to  a 
three-year  term  on  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  National 


Times.  Lewis  most  recently  was  manag¬ 
ing  partner/publisher  of  the  Community 
Publishing  Group  of  Central  Florida. 


GEORGIA 

Derek  May  has  been  named  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Morris  Communica¬ 
tions  Company  LLC.  Previously,  May 
served  as  publisher  of  The  St.  Augustine 
(Fla.)  Record. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


NEWSPEOPLE®  EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


ILLINOIS 

John  Barron  has  been  named  group 
publisher  and  senior  vice  president/ 
news  and  editorial  for  Sun-Times 
Media.  He  will  continue  his  duties  as 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  suburban  Pioneer  Press  weeklies. 
Fred  Lebolt  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president/news  operations  for  Sun- 
Times  Media.  Lebolt  most  recently 
served  as  president  and  publisher  of 
Sun-Times  Media’s  Suburban  News 
Division.  Jerry  Alger,  in  addition  to  his 
role  ^  Sun-Times  Media  vice  presi¬ 
dent/advertising,  South  Region,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  The  South- 
townStar.  Robert  Wall,  in  addition  to 
his  role  of  Sun-Times  Media  vice 
president/advertising.  West  Region,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  Sun-Times 
Media’s  West  Region.  Matthew  A.  Saleski 
has  been  named  vice  president  of 
marketing.  Saleski  most  recently  was 
strategic  account  director  for  Yahoo  Inc. 


H  TENNESSEE 

Carol  Hudler 

Carol  Hudler  has  been  appointed  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Tennessean  in  Nashville. 
Hudler  has  been  president  and  publisher  of  The 
News-Press  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  since  2000.  She 
remains  group  president  of  U.S.  Community 
Publishing’s  South  Newspaper  Group,  which 
'includes  16  Gannett-owned  media  operations 
and  will  move  its  headquarters  from  Fort  Myers  to  Nashville.  Hudler 
has  served  as  president  and  publisher  of  The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
(1995  to  2000);  senior  VP/sales  and  marketing  for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  (1993  to  1995);  and  VP/advertising  for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  (1991  to  1993  ).  She  succeeds  Ellen  Leifeld. 


Palm  Beach  Newspapers  Inc.,  which 
includes  the  Post,  the  Palm  Beach  Daily 
News  and  La  Palma.  Burke  retains  his 
roles  as  the  Post’s  executive  editor  and 
VP/audience  development. 


CALIFORNIA 
Debra  Kuykendall  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Merced 
Sun-Star.  She  most  recently  served  as 
vice  president/sales  and  marketing,  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  interim  publisher 
last  November. 


M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  r  T  S 
Jennifer  Peter  has  been  named  deputy 
managing  editor  for  local  news  at  The 
Boston  Globe.  She  is  promoted  from 
city  editor.  Peter  succeeds  Brian  McGrory, 
who  had  given  up  his  Globe  column  to 
take  the  position,  and  had  the  option 


Janet  Coats,  vice  president  for  news  for 
the  Florida  Communications  Group  and 
executive  editor  of  The  Tampa  Tribune, 
left  the  company  in  December.  Coats 
became  executive  editor  in  2005,  and 
in  2008  was  named  vice  president  for 
news,  supervising  newsgathering  for 
the  Tribune,  WFLA  and  TBO.com. 


Claudia  Elliott  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Porterville  Recorder  in  Tulare 
County.  Elliott  previously  served  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  former 
Southern  Sierra  Messenger. 


— - !  WYOMING 

I  I  Jesse  Mullen 

I  has  been  named 

I  j  editor  of  the 

j  I  Rawlins  Daily 

:  ^Bir(  '<  Times.  Mullen 

has  been  a  night  editor  at  the 
Laramie  Boomerang  since  2007. 


COLORADO 

Billie  Stanton  is  the  new  managing  editor 
at  the  Montrose  Daily  Press.  Previously, 
Stanton  was  opinion  editor  for  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen. 


Ron  Davidson  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  St.  Augustine  Record. 
Davidson  most  recently  served  as  vice 
president  of  sales  and  marketing  at  The 
Florida  Times-Union  in  Jacksonville. 


FLORIDA 

Tim  Burke,  executive  editor  of  The  Palm 
Beach  Post,  has  been  named  publisher  of 


Denise  Lewis  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Marco  Island  Sun 
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OBITUARIES 


to  return  to  his  column  after  two 
He  is  exercising  that  option. 


John  J.  O’Connor 

76,  Died  Nov.  13 

LONGTIME  TELEVISION  CRITIC,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


NEW  JERSEY 
Richard  Vezza  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Star-Ledger  of  Newark. 
Vezza  most  recently  was  president  of 
Penn  Jersey  Advance  (a  chain  of  week¬ 
lies  and  three  New  Jersey  dailies),  and 
will  retain  that  position.  He  succeeds 
George  Arwady,  who  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Republican  of 
Springfield,  Mass. 


There  are  not  a  great  many  people  who 

covered  the  most  powerful  medium  of  the  ' 

20th  century  for  as  long  and  as  eflectively  as 
John  J.  O’Connor.  A  man  v/ho  loved  his  job  and  ^  /if- 1 

whose  exuberance  for  it  shone  through  in  his  work, 

O’Connor  was  a  television  critic  for  The  New  York  /  'f/  ‘\ 

Times  for  more  than  a  quarter-century.  J  i 

Born  in  the  Bronx,  one  of  four  sons  of  two  Irish  *  ‘  ^ 

immigrants,  O’Connor  earned  his  master’s  degree  from  Yale  University.  In  1959 
he  went  to  work  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  as  a  copy  editor,  and  in  1971  joined 
the  Times  as  arts  editor  and  a  theater  and  dance  critic.  He  chronicled  TV’s 
evolution  from  its  humble  early  ’70s  state,  when  it  boasted  only  three 
major  networks,  to  the  cable-TV  age,  the  24-hour  news  cycle,  and  hundreds  of 
channels  with  still  not  much  on.  He  never  pulled  punches,  and  when  he 
decided  that  a  particular  program  wasn’t  up  to  snuff,  the  gloves  were  off. 

“A  program  either  impresses  or  it  does  not  impress,”  O’Connor  once  wrote.  In 
1985,  commenting  on  ABC’s  $25  million,  12-hour  production  of  North  and 
South,  he  asked  readers  to  “ponder  the  spectacle  of  arrogance  and  waste  in 
today’s  popular  entertainment.”  He  retired  in  1997- 
O’Connor  and  his  partner  of  47  years,  Seymour  Barofsky,  raised  an  adopted 
son,  Eliezer,  during  the  1980s.  The  boy  died  of  lymphoma,  at  age  7. 


NEW  YORK 

Rebecca  Blumenstein  has  been  named 
international  editor  and  deputy 
managing  editor  at  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Blumenstein  was  named 
managing  editor  ofWSJ.com  in  June, 
and  before  that  served  as  international 
news  editor  and  China  editor.  She 
succeeds  Nik  Deogun. 


Debby  Krenek  has  been  appointed  editor 
in  chief  of  Newsday  in  Melville,  and 
executive  vice  president  of  digital  media 
with  oversight  ofNewsday.com.  Krenek 
most  recently  was  managing  editor  and 
senior  vice  president  of  digital  media. 
She  succeeds  John  Mancini. 


Kyle  Pope  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
New  York  Observer.  Pope  most  recently 
served  as  deputy  editor  of  Conde  Nast’s 
Portfolio  magazine.  He  succeeds  Tom 
McGeveran.  Christopher  Stewart  has  been 
named  deputy  editor.  Stewart  previously 
was  a  contributing  editor  at  Portfolio. 


In  2009,  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 
represented  80%  of  daily  newspaper 
sellers  who  used  an  intermediary. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Lee  A.  Barnes  has  been  named  editor 
of  The  Hickory  Daily  Record  and  its 
Web  site.  Barnes  most  recently  served 
as  features  editor  for  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 
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OREGON 

Sandra  Mims  Rowe,  editor  of  The  Oregon¬ 
ian  since  1993,  has  retired.  Succeeding 
her  is  Peter  Bhatia,  who  has  served  as 
executive  editor  since  1997.  Under  Rowe’s 
watch,  the  newspaper  won  five  Pulitzers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Daniel  M.  Sarko  has  been  named  chief 
digital  officer  for  Journal  Register  Co. 
Sarko  joins  the  Yardley-based  company 
from  Philadelphia  Media  Holdings, 
where  he  was  vice  president  and  interim 
general  manager/interactive  for  the 
Philly.com  division. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Cox  Enterprises, 
Seattle  Times  Co.,  Freedom  Communications  and 
Journal  Register  Co.,  among  others,  in  these  transactions. 
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EDITORIAL 


DUE  HmH  DPNE? 

‘E&P’  may  shut  down,  but  we  encourage  the  newspaper  industry 
to  continue  an  open  dialogue  over  its  many  challenges. 


IN  THE  WEEKS  SINCE  "HlE  NiELSEN 
Company’s  sudden  announcement 
on  Dec.  10  that  it  would  no  longer 
publish  Editor  ^  Publisher,  we’ve 
been  touched  by  the  kind  words  coming 
from  all  quarters  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  and  humbled  by  so  many 
anguished  laments  of  E&Ps  likely  depar¬ 
ture.  But  we’ve  also  been  disturbed  by  tbe 
idea  taking  hold  that  the  crisis  for  E^P 
serves  as  a  death  knell  for  newspapers.  If 
an  institution  such  as  ES^P  is  shutting 
down  after  125  years,  this  thinking  goes, 
then  the  newspaper  industry  has  truly 
reached  its  tipping  point 
and  is  doomed. 

Nonsense. 

In  fact,  newspapers 
wounded  the  deepest  by 
this  worst-in-memory 
recession  are  posting 
profits  and  ^ain  promis¬ 
ing  raises.  They’ve  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  are  near 
the  bottom  of  the  cyclical  economy.  This 
new  year  is  likely  to  be  remembered  as  the  | 
beginning  of  a  revival  of  many  big-city 
newspapers  and  a  time  when  community 
papers,  which  weathered  the  Great 
Recession  \\ith  far  less  damage,  went 
fiom  strength  to  strength.  The  saddest 
part  of  leaving  the  newspaper  industry 
now  is  that  E^P  may  not  be  around  to  be 
the  bearer  of  good  news  once  again. 

No,  the  newspaper  industry  did  not 
drag  E&P  to  its  death.  That  decision  was 
made  by  our  corporate  parents  for  reasons 
that  we’re  at  a  loss  to  explain.  We  were 
profitable  in  recent  years  until  2009, 
and  projections  for  2010  had  us  making 
money  again. 

At  press  time,  this  looks  to  be  our  final 
issue,  although  the  broad  outpouring  of 


supfiort  raises  the  chances  of  a  last- 
minute  reprieve  or  survival  online.  For 
125  years,  E^P  sought  to  be  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry’s  cheerleader,  and  its  scold. 
An  enthusiast  and  a  debunker.  A  forum  to 
showcase  new'spapers’  best  practices  — 
and  point  out  their  failures. 

Most  of  all,  E^P  sought  to  be  the  place 
where  the  newspaper  industry  engaged  in 
a  conversation  with  itself  That  conversa¬ 
tion  has  never  been  more  important  than 
now  as  newspapers  confront  their  myriad 
challenges.  Certainly  the  most  urgent 
tasks  stem  from  this  new  digital  age: 

monetizing  online  con¬ 
tent,  aggregating  and 
de-aggregating  informa¬ 
tion  and  audiences, 
finding  a  business  model 
in  social  media.  News¬ 
papers  have  too  much  un¬ 
finished  business  that  will 
doom  them  to  irrelevance 
if  they  are  not  confronted, 
whatever  the  economic  climate. 

That’s  why  it’s  so  dismaying  that 
venues  for  that  conversation  have  been 
disappe2uing  in  recent  years,  as  industry 
and  journalism  associations  downsize 
i  and  even  cancel  conventions  and  other 
I  activities.  And  now  that  the  lights  may  be 
going  off  at  the  industry  meeting  place 
that  is  Editor  &  Publisher,  there  is  one 
less  opportunity  for  that  conversation. 

If  E^P  must  leave  now:  Godspeed, 

[  publishers,  editors,  pressmen  and 
platemakers,  reporters  and  columnists, 
copy  eds,  ad  managers,  marketers,  pack¬ 
agers,  IT  managers,  Web  wizards  and 
videographers,  circulation  managers, 
newspaper  and  Web  designers,  and  those 
i  in  a  dozen  other  departments.  If  we  aren’t 
I  here:  Please,  talk  amongst  yourselves. 


The  saddest  part 
of  all  this  is,  ‘E&P’ 
may  not  be  there 
to  carry  the  good 
news  when  things 
turnaround. 
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Part  One: 
Ads  &  Ethics 


GETS 

STICKY 


As  pressure  builds  to  grow  online 
revenue,  are  standards  falling? 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

WHEN  THE  GROUP  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  MANAGING 
Editors  (APME)  in  2009  received  a  $60,000 
grant  from  the  Ethics  &  Excellence  in  Journalism 
Foundation,  it  decided  to  sponsor  a  project  called 
“Online  Journalism  Credibility.”  It  asked  members 
to  come  forward  with  ideas  for  research. 

Remarkably,  out  of  the  six  studies  funded,  only  one  of  them  dealt 
head-on  with  revenue.  The  Seattle  Times,  under  the  leadership 
of  Kathy  Best,  managing  editor  for  digital  news  and  innovation, 
submitted  a  proposal  on  reader  reactions  to  online  contextual  adver¬ 
tising.  At  its  most  basic,  contextual  advertising  matches  content 
with  a  corresponding  advertiser,  not  unlike  a  newspaper  special 
section  that  covers  say,  personal  investing,  and  carries  advertising 

appropriate  to  the  subject.  j  longer  such  a  savior,  was  down  16.9% 

As  Best  explains,  there  are  many  !  during  the  same  quarter, 

factors  they  could  have  tested  regarding  j  The  pressure  to  increase  revenue 
credibility.  But  when  it  came  down  to  1  is  tremendous,  and  with  it  comes 
brass  tacks,  it  was  all  temptation  to  bend  to  the 

about  revenue.  “We  as  an  will  of  advertisers  who 

industry  are  so  challenged  are  increasingly  asking  for 

to  keep  money  coming  more  in  print  and  online, 

in  the  door  to  support  challenges  newspapers 

journalism  that  looking  at  that  have  spent  decades 

credibility  issues”  —  involving  revenue  —  erecting  an  allegedly  high  wall  between 
“is  critical.  We  need  to  make  money  the  newsroom  and  the  “business  side” 

and  do  it  in  a  way  that  supports  our  over  credibility  concerns, 

journalistic  values,”  she  says.  On  the  flip  side,  newspapers  have  been 

That  same  day,  the  Newspaper  |  faulted  for  lagging  behind  other  media 

Association  of  America  reported  that  when  embracing  bold  new  advertising 

industry  ad  revenue  in  Q3  took  another  ideas,  much  to  the  industry’s  detriment, 

drastic  fall,  declining  27.9%.  Online,  no  “I  don’t  think  anybody  has  accused 


The  Seattle  Times'  Kathy  Best,  left, 
Janet  Farness,  Laura  McAdoo,  Sarah 
O'Brien,  Nadine  Selden  and  Nicole 
Eiger  Maclean  set  out  to  discover 
how  the  placement  of  different  types 
of  ads  online  adjacent  to  content 
would  affect  readers’  perceptions. 


newspapers  of  pushing  the 
envelope,”  quips  Bryan  Jackson, 
director  of  newspaper  investment 
at  Mediaedge:cia. 

How  far  can,  and  should,  news¬ 
papers  go  in  netting  online  and  print 
advertising  dollars  in  new  ways  with¬ 
out  forfeiting  their  status  as  one  of 
the  most  trusted  sources  of  news? 


Respondents  speak  out 
Funding  in  hand,  the  Seattle  Times  set 
out  to  find  some  answers.  The  genesis  of 
its  APME  study  involved  an  investigative 
piece  about  landslides  in  Washington 
that  was  posted  on  SeattleTimes.com. 
While  the  story  was  up,  a  political  ad  for 
the  state’s  land  commissioner  ran  next  to 
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it.  “The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  made 
the  reporters  in  the  newsroom  crazy,” 
Best  recalls.  “Readers  were  wondering  if 
we  were  doing  it  on  purpose.  If  that  was 
[their]  reaction,  what  was  the  [public’s] 
reaction  on  other  things?” 

Seattle  Times  online  ad  salespeople 
and  developers  often  approach  the  news¬ 


room  with  new  products,  and  some  ideas 
have  made  the  news  side  queasy.  Best 
admits.  One  example:  A  strip  that 
featured  “headlines”  that  looked  like 
content  but  was  actually  advertising.  “It 
made  me  really  uncomfortable,  and  I 
was  reacting  with  my  gut,”  she  says. 

But  the  Seattle  Times  wanted  more 


substantial  feedback  than  just 
hunches.  The  paper  decided  during  the 
summer  to  determine  the  effect  of  online 


advertising.  The  goal  was  to  “gather  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  data  that 
would  help  us  make  better  choices  about 
the  use  of  contextual  advertising,  and  to 
share  that  data  with  other  newsrooms 
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KKN  LAMBERT/tHE  SEATTLE  TIMES 


to  help  inform  their  discussions  in  this 
fast-paced  and  increasingly  high-pressure 
realm,”  according  to  the  project’s  overview. 

The  team,  which  involved  several  I 

staffers  including  Laura  McAdoo,  j 

director  of  design  and  human  factors,  | 
and  Heidi  de  Laubenfels,  deputy  manag-  | 
ing  editor  for  strategy  and  product  j 

development,  reached  out  via  Ipsos  j 

consulting  to  SeattleTimes.com  readers,  1 
eventually  recruiting  1,239  participants. 
Respondents  evaluated  17  contextual 
sample  ad  formats  developed  in-house. 

The  research  found  that  69%  of  those 
surveyed  deemed  advertising  to  have 
value  when  the  online  ads  were  relevant  | 
to  the  story  or  page  content  —  while  only  I 


36%  said  that  online  advertising  in 
general  has  value.  i 

However,  the  type  of  story  the  ad  j 

appeared  next  to  mattered  greatly.  The  j 
respondents’  tolerance  of  contextual  ads  ! 

increased  with  softer  content,  such  as  j 

news  that  involved  sports,  entertainment  j 
and  travel.  When  a  relevant  ad  ran  next  ’ 
to  a  hard  news  article,  respondents’ 
eyebrows  shot  up.  Too  many  contextual 
ads  surrounding  news  stories  also  made 
readers  suspicious. 

One  respondent  wrote:  “When  ‘serious’ 
news  articles  are  accompanied  by  adver¬ 
tising  [related  to]  those  mentioned  in 
the  article,  it  makes  me  think  the  article  | 
itself  was  paid  for  and  reduces  the  i 

credibility  of  the  news  source  for  me.  i 

However,  when  the  article  is  about  an 
activity,  whether  it’s  working  out  or 
traveling,  I  find  it  more  helpful  to  have  l 


links  for  more  info  on  the  same  page.” 

Respondents  also  revealed  that  when 
the  ad  was  local  and  relevant  to  the 
content,  it  had  a  favorable  impact.  “One 
of  the  things  that  surprised  me  was  how 
people  were  much  more  tolerant  of  local 
advertising  in  odd  positions,”  says  Best. 
“We  asked  people  about  it,  and  they  said 
it  was  kind  of  weird  but  OK  because  it 
was  a  Seattle  thing.” 

The  ads  that  had  some  of  the  highest 
impact  offered  links  or  boxes  for  readers 
to  do  more,  like  book  an  airline  ticket 
or  purchase  tickets  for  the  local 
Bumbershoot  music  and  arts  festival. 

Deputy  managing  editor  de  Laubenfels, 
the  liaison  between  the  business  side  and 


the  newsroom,  says,  “Our  users  were 
pretty  tolerant  of  things  I  thought  would 
be  really  ‘no-nos’  and  crossing  the  line.  It 
was  easy  to  accept,  if  it  was  clearly  identi¬ 
fied.”  The  strip  that  featured  “headlines” 
that  were  really  advertising?  Respondents 
didn’t  blink,  as  long  as  they  were  labeled. 

One  outcome:  The  newspaper  plans  to 
use  the  formats  that  tested  well.  “We 
learned  not  only  what  users  had  a  hard 
time  with,  but  also  what  they  welcomed,” 
says  director  McAdoo.  (The  Seattle  Times 
will  present  this  study  in  February  during 
an  online  Webinar  hosted  by  Poynter’s 
News  University  and  APME.) 

BT  OK  with  readers? 

On  a  related  topic,  many  Internet  users 
are  having  a  difficult  time  wrapping  their 
heads  around  what  the  online  industry 
calls  behaviorally  targeted,  or  “BT” 


advertising.  In  a  nutshell,  BT  allows  the 
advertiser  to  segment  an  audience  down 
to  very  specific  groups,  for  example,  men 
18-24  who  like  video  games  and  live  in 
Chicago.  An  ad  for  the  Nintendo  Wii 
follows  around  users  who  fit  that  target 
profile  wherever  they  go  online. 

Consumers  are  wary  of  these  types  of 
ads.  A  joint  study  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of 
California’s  School  of  Law  at  Berkeley 
released  in  September  warned  that  “if 
Americans  could  vote  on  behavioral 
targeting  today,  they  would  shut  it  down.” 
That  research  found  that  66%  of  those 
polled  did  not  want  advertisements 
tailored  to  their  personal  interests. 

The  authors  surmise  that  consumers  are 
most  worried  about  the  Big  Brother 
aspect  of  BT  ads,  that  their  data  would 
end  up  in  the  hands  of  third  parties,  or 
that  tracking  people  across  the  Web  is  just 
plain  creepy.  That  said,  the  authors  point 
out  that  consumers  are  open  to  ads  only  if 
they  have  the  upper  hand.  “Evidence  from 
around  the  digital  world  shows  that 
[users]  want  to  control  and  shape  what 
content  they  receive,”  the  report  said. 

The  fallout  over  privacy  issues  has 
caught  the  attention  of  Capitol  Hill  — 
which  is  currently  weighing  user  rights 
with  such  companies  as  AOL,  Yahoo  and 
other  online  outfits,  with  the  right  to  serve 
up  relevant  ads. 

E.W.  Scripps  Senior  Vice  President 
Mark  Contreras  testified  before  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  workshop  on  Dec.  1 
that  newspapers  are  “highly  sensitive  to 
consumer  concerns  about  online  privacy,” 
but  that  the  industry  supports  self-regula¬ 
tion  regarding  BT  through  transparency 
and  choice,  according  to  a  statement 
released  by  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America. 

The  industry  would  do  well  to  be 
involved  in  this  issue,  since  BT  is  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  Yahoo  newspaper  consortium. 
Of  the  821  newspapers  that  are  part  of  the 
alliance,  more  than  400  are  either  already 
on  or  are  in  the  process  of  launching 
Yahoo’s  APT  platform,  which  serves  up  BT 
advertising.  Yahoo  requires  that  every 
newspaper  on  APT  have  in  place  a  privacy 
and  opt-out  statement  on  its  Web  site.  The 
consortium  has  sold  more  than  18,000 
campaigns  so  far,  confirms  Lem  Lloyd, 
Yahoo’s  VP  of  US.  partnerships. 

Many  newspaper  companies  including 
McClatchy  and  E.W.  Scripps  have 
said  that  BT  advertising  significantly 
increases  the  cost  per  thousand  for  an  ad, 
boosting  online  revenue  (E&P,  September 
2009).  Scripps  commands  two  to  three 


During  a  Dec.  1  hearing  in  Washington,  E.W.  Scripps  Senior  VP  Mark  Contreras,  left,  testified 
that  the  industry  supports  self-regulation  on  BT.  Here,  he  confers  with  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Chairman  Jon  Liebowitz. 
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times  as  much  with  BT  ads  as  regular 
display-ad  CPMs,  while  McClatchy  says 
it  fetches  a  $20  CPM  for  Yahoo  BT  ads 
(compared  with  $12  CPM  for  general 
display). 

Newspapers  can  play  a  role  in  helping 
Congress  figure  out  how  to  address  the 
privacy  issue  surrounding  BT  ads.  Uoyd, 
who  testified  before  the  FTC  during  its 
much-publicized  early  December  work¬ 
shop  on  how  to  save  news¬ 
papers,  says  that  newspapers 
are  highly  attuned  to  Main 
Street:  “To  the  extent  that  BT 
can  deliver  a  positive  return 
on  investment  for  a  local 
business  and  allow  them  to 
stay  in  business  and  prosper, 
is  a  stoiy  worth  telling.  I  think 
the  newspaper  industiy  will 
tell  it  more  forcefiilly. 

“Newspapers  have  a  great  point  of  view 
on  local  businesses  who  employ  all  these 
people  and  need  help  with  this,”  he  adds. 
“This  allows  them  the  ability  for  relatively 
modest  sums  to  reach  their  target 
audiences  in  a  cost-effective  manner.” 

Besides,  Lloyd 
points  out,  consumers 
already  complain 
about  bloated 
stomachs  in  weight 
loss  ads  or  pitches 
for  brighter  teeth.  The 
alternative  is  seeing 
an  ad  that  has  rele¬ 
vance.  If  you’re  a  big 
NFL  fan,  wby  not  see 
an  ad  directing  you  to 
football  jerseys? 

“I  share  the  same 
concerns  as  everybody 
about  BT,”  adds 
Jackson  with 
Mediaedgeicia.  “To 
offer  up  something 
that  is  targeted  and 
focused  and  some¬ 
thing  that  could 
be  construed  as  an 
invasion  of  privacy  — 
that’s  a  tough  walk 
for  newspapers. 

As  long  as  it  is  dis¬ 
closed  and  there  is 
an  understanding  by 
the  reader  and  an 
opt-out  option,  that  is 
the  best  approach.” 

Jackson  also  raises  a  flag  about  BT 
advertising  in  that  it’s  not  “nearly  as 
elegant  a  solution  as  search.”  Search 
advertising  hits  people  who  are  actively 


looking  for  products  or  services.  While  a 
newspaper  might  know  that  a  consumer  is 
interested  in  running,  it  also  needs  to  be 
careftil  about  placing  an  ad  for  athletic 
shoes  in  the  proper  context. 

“I  may  be  searching  the  newspaper  for  a 
recipe  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  That’s  not 
an  aperture  to  receive  a  relevant  message 
to  running.  That  is  something  the  indus¬ 
try  has  to  be  careful  vidth,  serving  up 


things  that  I’m  not  actively  looking  for,” 
Jackson  adds. 

Advertisers,  of  course,  like  honing  in 
on  specific  demographics  —  and  it  can 
spark  a  renewed  interest  in  the  medium. 
Stephanie  Padgett  is  a  director  of  client 
strategy  at  EmpowerED,  a  division  of 
Empower  Media 
Marketing,  and  a 
2009-2010  Reynolds 
Journalism  Institute 
fellow.  She  likes  the 
flexibility  that  BT 
offers.  (Her  project 
with  the  institute  is 
to  help  small  to 
medium-sized 
newspapers  grow 
online  revenue.) 
Padgett  also  places 
advertising  at 
Empower.  She’s 
looking  for  results 
for  her  clients,  who 
are  mainly  schools 
and  nonprofits. 
“Unfortunately, 
when  I  do  talk  about 
results,  often  times 
the  newspaper  in  the 
traditional  form 
loses.  Just  because 
the  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel  did 
an  education  guide 
on  Oct.  4  doesn’t 
mean  that  moms  are 
interested  in  that  on 
Oct.  4,”  she  says. 
What  does  grab  her  attention  is  the  fact 
that  the  Journal  Sentinel  is  selling  Yahoo 
BT  ads.  Online,  she  says,  “newspapers 
need  to  understand  how  to  segment  their 


audience.  What  good  advertisers  are 
figuring  out  is,  why  do  they  want  to  pay 
for  1  million  readers  when  really  only 
10,000  are  the  target  and  they  only  need 
100  of  those  to  call?” 

Padgett  says  she  places  a  lot  of  BT  ads 
in  Milwaukee  but  that  the  Journal 
Sentinel  is  missing  an  opportunity:  Whjle 
the  newspaper  is  selling  local  Yahoo  BT 
ads,  as  well  as  its  own  advertising,  the 


inventory  and  data  are  not  integrated. 

And  she  feels  this  might  be  a  problem 
with  other  newspaper  markets  in  the 
Yahoo  consortium.  Sure,  the  Journal 
Sentinel  gets  a  cut  for  selling  Yahoo  local 
BT  ads,  but  the  paper  is  leaving  much  on 
the  table.  “The  newspapers  don’t  under¬ 
stand  the  value,”  adds  Padgett. 

Lloyd  says  the  newspapers  in  the  con¬ 
sortium  are  all  run  differently.  “Naturally, 
you  are  going  to  have  some  folks  who  have 
integrated  everything  and  bundle  every¬ 
thing  and  have  their  act  together,”  he  says.  | 
“And  some  newspapers  are  still  trying  to 
make  some  decisions”  or  don’t  have  the 
staffing. 

Changes  on  the  print  side 

In  the  print  edition,  advertising 
changes  have  been  more  subtle  —  or,  at 
best,  more  obvious  —  perhaps  because  of 
the  longstanding  bright  lines  between 
editorial  and  business.  Rick  Edmonds, 
business  media  analyst  at  Poynter,  notes 
that  on  the  digital  side  “there  is  more 
pressure  to  do  special  deals,  the 
traditional  lines  are  not  as  exact  when 
you  talk  about  digital.  I  think  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  intense,  and  understandable.” 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  caused  a  stir 
Dec.  3  when  the  paper  announced  it  was 
reorganizing  in  such  a  way  that  sports 
and  entertainment  editors  answer  to 
general  managers.  In  a  memo  to  employ¬ 
ees  Morning  News  executives  wrote  that 
each  of  the  GMs  responsible  for  the  11 
business  and  content  segments  created 
in  the  reorg  are  “charged  with  analyzing 
and  growing  the  business  by  developing 
solutions  that  meet  consumer  needs  and 
maximize  results  for  our  clients.” 

Morning  News  Publisher  Jim  Moroney  i 
and  Editor  Bob  Mong  told  the  Dallas  | 


“To  the  extent  that  hehavioral  targeting  can 
deliver  a  positive  return  on  investment  for  a 
local  business  and  allow  them  to  stay  in 
business  and  prosper,  is  a  story  worth  telling.” 

—  LEM  LLOYD/Vice  President  of  U.S.  Partnerships,  Yahoo 


Too  hot?  A  Green  Mountain  Coffee  ad  in 
The  Journal  News  split  the  copy  above  it. 
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vehicles.  In  that  process,  hearing  things 
might  lead  us  back  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  company,  one  of  them 
being  the  newsroom.” 

Newspapers  are  no  strangers  to 
special  sections  that  try  to  lure  in 
specific  advertisers.  What  Detroit  and 
other  papers  around  the  country  are 
trying  to  do,  to 
borrow  a  digital 
phrase,  is  to  better 


not  as  much  together  to  now  working 
regularly  and  much  more  closely 
together,”  says  Patricia  Kelly,  senior 
vice  president  for  digital/client  solutions 
for  the  partnership.  “From  a  business 
perspective,  consumers  talk  not 
just  about  the  content  but  about 
the  advertising.” 


Observer  that  the  new  structure  does 
not  mean  that  content  is  for  sale.  “In 
publishing  the  sports  section,  they  have 
never  been  told  what  they  had  to  publish 
in  order  to  favor  some  advertiser,  and 
that  will  not  start  now,”  Moroney  said  in 
the  Observers  account. 

Jason  Klein,  president  and  CEO  of 
the  Newspaper  National  Network,  says 
that  newspapers  are  now  far  more 
willing  to  tiy  new  things  on  the  print 
side,  something  he  considers  a  huge 
improvement  over  the  past  few  years: 
“Most  major  papers  welcome  and 
encourage  new  ideas,  a  welcome  change 
from  not  long  ago.” 

Yet  a  lack  of  consistency  from  paper 
to  paper  still  exists.  Creative  and  new 
ads  —  especially  national  buys  —  can  be 
a  hard  sell  for  some  newspapers.  For 
advertisers  that  want  to  run  a  program 
across  20  markets,  some  newspapers 
might  balk  about  special  ad  formats. 
“Those  other  papers  that  resist  can 
often  be  persuaded  to  rethink  their 
position,”  Klein  says.  “It  can  be  done. 

It’s  just  not  a  walk  in  the  park.” 

Besides,  the  competition  has  no 
qualms  about  trying  to  integrate 
advertising  into  content.  Just  look  at 
TV  and  radio,  adds  Klein:  “They  will 
pretty  much  do  anything.” 

Klein  says  that  going  forward,  news- 
pap>ers  should  be  careful  —  but  there’s  a 
lot  of  slack  left  in  the  credibility  leash: 
“Newspapers  have  enormous  reservoirs 
of  reader  trust.  Newspapers,  despite  all 
the  hemming  and  hawing,  still  maintain 
a  wide  chasm  between  editorial  and 
advertising.  I  tbink  they  have  a  lot  of 
room  to  work  more  closely  with  adver¬ 
tisers  without  getting  close  to  the 
boundaries.” 

The  Detroit  Media  Partnership 
decided  to  try  opening  the  lines  of 
communication  between  the  editorial 
and  business  sides  when  it  undertook 


Are  you 
ready  for 
v/inter  in 
i  iowa? 


Behavioral  targeting 
or  "BT”  ads,  such  as 
these  examples  on 
the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press’ 
Web  sites,  utilize 
readers’  surfing 
habits  to  serve  up 
ads  relevant  to  their 
interests. 


iis  Worsen 


Detroit  really  had 
no  choice.  Special 
sections  that  would  run 
on  specific  days  of  the 
week,  say,  Monday, 
disappeared  with  the 
frequency  change 
(though  both  papers  are 
still  available  on  news¬ 
stands  every  day  of  tbe 
week).  Just  as  its  peers 
across  the  country  are 
cutting  back  on  pages,  Detroit  has  to  be 
more  judicious  with  its  use  of  space. 
The  partnership  standardized  ad 
formats  and  rearranged  positions  to 
avoid  clutter,  especially  in  Section  A  — 
a  premium  space  that  attracts  premium 
advertisers. 


[Done  deal?  Tigers  trade 
jCranderson,  Jackson 


Detroit  parents  shocked  by 
schools'  poor  resuhs 
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monetize  that  content. 

“The  line  is  still  there,”  says  Kelly. 

“We  work  with  the  newsroom  to  get  a 
better  understanding.  It’s  an  opportunity 
to  connect  the  dots.”  So,  for  example,  if 
the  ad  side  knows  that  the  newsroom  is 
planning  an  article,  they  can  go  out  and 
sell  against  it. 

“Advertisers  look  to  get  the  most  out 
of  every  dollar  they  spend,  and  they  are 
trying  to  get  smart  with  their  dollars,” 
adds  Kelly.  “If  we  make  sensible  recom¬ 
mendations,  we  have  some  content 
or  topic  areas  that  could  match  your 
audience”  —  not  unlike  contextual  adver¬ 
tising  online  —  “as  one  possible  solution. 
These  are  just  a  handful  of  opportunities. 
It  is  not  what  we  are  hanging  our  hats 
on.  It’s  an  element  of  how  we  do  business 
that  makes  us  smarter.”  1 

Hear  the  “Fitz  &  Jen"  business  podcast  at 
\jy  www.editorandpublisher.com/podcasts 


“Newspapers  still  have  a  lot  of 
room  to  work  more  closely  with 
advertisers  without  getting  close  to 
the  houndaries.”  —  jason  klein 

President/CEO,  Newspaper  National  Network 


its  major  overhaul  in  home  delivery 
frequency  in  March  2009.  Because 
the  partnership  is  a  joint  operating 
agreement  between  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  The  Detroit  News,  those  lines 
were  especially  frayed. 

“We  probably  went  from  working 


“To  me,  what  has  been  a  major 
change  for  us  is  to  learn  to  listen  better,' 
says  Kelly.  “We’re  very  much  trying 
to  get  clients  to  tell  us  what  they  are 
trying  to  do.  We’re  coming  back  and 
restating  what  we  hear  them  say,  and 
what  we  think  we  can  do  in  our 
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Part  Two: 

Ads  &  Ethics 


Health  Gve  oveHuul  passes  House 


The  Indianapolis  Star  used  both  a  spadia,  left, 
and  an  ad  framing  an  entire  page  front,  far  right, 
with  its  WNBA  Indiana  Fever  coverage.  The  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  center,  runs  Page  One 
advertising  in  both  top  and  bottom  positions. 


PRINT  PRESSURE 


The  new  'business  as  usuaT:  Going  too  far? 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 


But  through  that  newly  opened  door 
for  Page  One  ads,  a  string  of  advertising 
ideas  has  emerged  —  not  all  of  which 
editors  are  glad  to  see.  While  they 
admit  the  need  for  revenue  requires 
them  to  consider  some  ideas  they  might 
not  have  10  years  ago,  many  editors  are 
reluctant  to  approve  an  approach  they 
consider  unethical  or  simply  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  news  content.  “It’s  a  very  tough 
place  to  be  in,”  says  Karin  Winner,  who 
until  2009’s  end  was  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune.  “We  are  exploring 
the  same  things  that  everyone  else  is, 
and  some  of  them  make  me  cringe.” 


At  one  time,  it  was  a  big  deal  if  a  newspaper  ran 
an  ad  on  Page  One.  Newspaper  purists  would  rail 
against  it,  editors  would  debate  the  potential  plusses 
and  minuses,  and  ad  directors  would  point  out  the 
financial  advantages.  Today, 
however,  it’s  almost  a  story  if  you  don’t  run 
ads  on  that  once-hallowed  real  estate, 

“There’s  a  concern  about  revenue,  and 
people  have  accepted  that  there  are  front-page  ads,”  says  Marty 
Kaiser,  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  and  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  News  Editors. 
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In-line  ads  appearing  on  the  Web, 
spadias,  section  sponsorships,  oddly- 
shaped  ads,  and  sticky-note  promotions 
are  some  of  the  ideas  being  pushed  more 
than  ever.  Advertisers,  looking  to  make 
the  most  of  limited  budgets,  are  getting 
more  vocal  in  their  requests  to  be  placed 
adjacent  to  certain  kinds  of  content  in 
I  print  and  online.  “There  have  always  I 
been  issues  with  ads,  but  there  are  more  1 
of  them  now  because  of  the  position 
[the  industry  is]  in,”  says  Miami  Herald 
Editor  Anders  Gyllenhaal.  “We  review  a 
lot  of  things  each  week,  and  there  are 
]  plenty  of  times  when  we  say  it  is  confusing  | 
j  or  not  working.”  | 

1  An  increase  in  questionable  ads  j 

I  prompted  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  i 
I  to  create  a  joint  editorial/ad  committee  I 

j  in  2008  to  review  them  “just  to  make 
j  sure  advertisers  are  getting  feedback 
I  from  us,  so  it  is  not  offered  in  a  vacuum,” 

!  j  says  Executive  Editor  Jim  Witt.  “For  the 
!  most  part,  it  has  worked  great.  There  are 
some  we  have  not  been  able  to  [run],” 
he  says,  involving  “something  that  j 

encroaches  too  much  on  the  editorial  | 
side,  wrapped  around  a  story  or  done  i 
j  so  weirdly  that  they  can’t  tell  the  ! 

I  difference.” 


Not  everyone  is  strenuously  objecting  j 
[  to  some  of  the  innovations  in  ad  place- 
j  1  ment.  Online,  The  Indianapolis  Star  runs 
;  j  in-line  ads,  which  highlight  certain  words  I 
'  that,  when  clicked,  take  the  reader  to  an  i 
i  j  advertiser’s  site.  Also  running  those  ads  ! 

are  The  Arizona  Republic,  the  Detroit  Free  j 
I  j  Press,  and  many  Gannett  newspapers. 


The  Indy  Star  has  also  run  spadias 
and  ads  that  border  a  page  and  wrap 
around  news  content.  “If  we  were  asked 
to  include  certain  words  or  phrases,  it 
would  be  different,”  says  Editor  Dennis 
Ryerson.  “There’s  a  lot  newspapers  can 
do  to  integrate  content  with  advertising, 
without  crossing  the  line.  It  keeps  us  on 
our  toes.” 

But  where  is  the  line  between  creative 
advertising  and  doing  something  poten¬ 
tially  harmful  to  the  news  side’s  reputa¬ 
tion?  Bob  Steele,  Nelson  Poynter  Scholar 
for  Journalism  Ethics  at  The  Poynter 
Institute,  says  he’s  hearing  from  more 
editors  worried  about  ethical  conflicts 
when  it  comes  to  ad  placement;  “Just 
because  the  public  doesn’t  complain, 
doesn’t  mean  it  is  not  a  problem.  There’s 
a  danger  of  the  diminishment  of  the 
stoiytelling,  if  you  have  an  encroachment 
of  the  advertising.” 

Pushing  the  envelope 

The  first  week  of  last  November  saw 
two  front-page  ads  that  raised  eyebrows. 
The  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express-News 
on  Nov.  6  placed  an  ad  for  a  new  wine 
and  food  shop  that  declared  “The  Party  is 
Here.”  Unfortunately,  it  ran  under  the 


paper’s  coverage  of  the  deadly  Fort 
Hood  shooting.  It  was  also  larger  than 
most  Page  One  ads,  running  just  over  a 
column  wide  and  just  under  one-third 
of  the  page  from  the  bottom. 

Two  days  later,  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  drew  notice  with  two 
banner  ads  on  Page  One,  across  the 


bottom  and  the  top.  The  top  ad,  for  Ann 
Taylor,  was  placed  above  the  flag  and 
took  up  just  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  page. 
Editor  Thom  Fladung  defends  the  prac¬ 
tice,  saying  it  took  nothing  away  from  his 
paper’s  content. 

“We  have  for  months  averaged  three 
stories  on  the  Sunday  A-1,”  says  Fladung. 
“That  Sunday  A-1  had  three  stories  and 
all  met  what  I  look  for  in  a  Sunday  A-1  — 
local,  hard-hitting  news  and  something 
distinct.  I  don’t  know  journalistically 
what  was  lost.  We  have  gotten  zero 
negative  reaction. 

He  added,  “Advertising  is  content,  too, 
and  it  is  not  content  that  I  control.  But 
it  is  content  that  readers  need,  in  many 
cases.” 

Stan  Tiner,  editor  of  the  Sun  Herald 
in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  says  front-page  ads  have 
become  common  at  his  paper,  but  adds 
that  editors  need  to  be  more  on  top  of 
them  than  ever:  “Editors  have  to  be  in  on 
the  conversation.  Business  is  challenged 
on  their  side,  and  they  have  to  test  ideas 
to  be  successful.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  if  someone  would  push  the  envelope.” 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune's 
Winner  says  after  allowing  front-page 
strip  ads,  she’s  now  being  asked  to  allow 
larger,  two-inch-by-four-inch  block  ads 
on  Page  One,  and  “We  are  about  to  do 
that.” 

David  Boardman,  editor  of  The  Seattle 
Times,  tells  E(3P  he  would  have  “protest¬ 
ed  vehemently”  against  front  page  ads  10 
years  ago,  but  now  says,  “bring  them  on.” 
Still,  Boardman  says  he  recently  fought  a 
proposal  to  increase  the  size  of  a  Page 
One  ad  along  the  bottom  from  two  inches 
high  by  six  columns  to  three  inches  high 
across  six  columns.  “We  didn’t  want  to  do 
it  because  it  took  away  another  story  start 
on  the  front  page,”  he  says.  “We  always 
have  to  be  concerned  about  the  integrity 
of  the  product.” 

A  ‘sticky’  situation 

Another  type  of  Page  One  advertisement 
that’s  popping  up  more  often  these  days, 
editors  contend,  are  “sticky  note”  ads  that  « 
are  applied  with  lightweight  adhesive, 
usually  above  the  fold,  and  that  sometimes 
end  up  placed  over  news  content. 

“In  the  past  year,  advertisers  have 
made  more  use  of  them,”  claims  Carole 
Tarrant,  editor  of  The  Roanoke  (Va.) 

Times.  “It  is  always  above  the  flag,  in 
the  teaser  space.  One  time  it  was  placed 
right  on  a  football  player’s  head,  and  it 
kind  of  ruined  the  image.”  Given  the 
choice,  though,  she  says  she’d  rather  have 
the  sticky  notes  than  a  front-page  ad. 
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Adds  Margaret  Sullivan,  editor  of 
The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News:  “The  sticky 
notes  are  tough  for  me  because  it  covers 
editorial  content.  You  treat  the  front 
page  as  this  special  thing,  this  labor  of 
love.  You’re  careful  about  headlines.” 

There’s  also  the  growing  use  of  spadias, 
partial-page  ads  that  often  wrap  sections, 
sometimes  even  Page  One.  “Readers  did 
object  to  them  initially  because  it  got  in 
the  way,”  says  Gyllenhaal  in  Miami.  “You 
don’t  want  to  put  something  in  between 
the  reader  and  the  story.” 

Carolyn  Washburn, 
editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 
says  spadias  have 
wrapped  her  sports 
section,  but  are  not 
useful  everywhere.  She 
adds:  “Just  because  it  is 
different  does  not 
mean  it  is  necessarily 
unethical.” 

Ryerson  in 
Indianapolis  recalls 
one  spadia  his  paper 
ran  this  year  for  the 
WNBA  Indiana  Fever, 
the  local  women’s 
professional  basketball 
team  that  made  it 
to  the  league  finals. 

The  front  featured 
an  ad  for  a  grocery 
store,  while  the  back 
provided  news  about 
the  finals.  “Fans  loved 
it  because  they  long 
felt  we  had  ignored  the  team,”  he  says. 
“This  gave  us  a  premium  position  for 
them.” 

A  word from  our  sponsor 

It’s  been  nearly  three  years  since  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  accepted  daily 
sponsorship  of  its  front  business  page. 
Since  September  2007,  Citizens  Bank 
has  had  three  different  ads  on  the  page, 
including  a  large  banner  ad  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Editor  William  Marimow  says  the 
approach  drew  attention  early  on,  but 
has  sparked  no  controversy  or  claims 
of  biased  reporting  of  the  sponsor. 

“In  all  of  the  years  we  have  had  the 
Citizens  Bank  sponsorship,  there  has 
never  been  an  issue  about  the  content,” 
he  says.  “If  Citizens  Bank  does  something 
great,  we  give  it  appropriate  play.  If 
Citizens  Bank  has  a  misstep,  we  give  it 
appropriate  play,  no  holds  barred.  I  can’t 
recall  a  time  when  a  reader  called  up 
and  said,  ‘I  can’t  believe  you’re  giving 


‘WSJ’ hits ‘special’ coveraye 

But  the  charges  prove  false 

At  times,  the  new  frenzy  “incorrectly  suggested  that  the  idei 

over  ethical  matters  in  news-  for  the  specific  articles  came  from 
paper  advertising  can  create  Humana.” 


YOUR  GUIDE  TO  MEDICARE 


At  times,  the  new  frenzy 

over  ethical  matters  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  can  create 
a  controversy  that  isn’t  real.  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  on  Nov.  1  published 
a  10-page  special  section  on  Medicare 
enrollment  that  included  an  ad  from 
health  insurance 
company  Humana, 
Inc.  The  next  day, 
The  Wall  Street 
Journal  wrote  a 
story  that  claimed 
Humana  had  given 
the  paper  the  idea 


Looking  for  a  new  Medicare 
health  plan  for  2010? 


“incorrectly  suggested  that  the  idea 
for  the  specific  articles  came  from 
Humana.” 

Anger  says  the  state  of  the  industry 
has  forced  newspapers  that  are  under 
pressure  to  raise  revenue  to  look  at 
advertising  ideas  they  might  not 
otherwise  consider:  “The  bigger  issue 
on  this  is  that  the  reason  you  see  these 
different  ad  sizes  and  non-traditional 
approaches  is  that  the  traditional 
advertising  placements  in  our  indus¬ 
try  aren’t  working  for  the  advertiser  as 
well  as  they  used  to.  Advertisers  are 
looking  at  reaching  certain  kinds  of 
_  customers  and  they 

rr7rrr~  i  need  to  maximize 

Medicare  i  ,  ,  „  , 

the  eyeballs  they  are 

getting.” 

Anger  says  the 
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The  Wall  Street 
Journal  accused 
the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  having  its 
special  section  on 
Medicare  enroil- 
ment  influenced  by 
health  insurance 
company  Humana. 


for  the  coverage.  Free  Press  Editor 
and  Publisher  Paul  Anger  says  he 
explained  to  the  Journal  reporter  that 
was  not  the  case  —  but  the  Journal 
reported  it  anyway. 

“We  were  writing  about  Medicare 
open  enrollment,  and  in  talks  with 
Humana,  our  £id  folks  learned  of  their 
interest  in  being  part  of  that,”  Anger 
recalls.  “We  packaged  our  coverage 
of  Medicare  re-enrollment  into  a 
section  that  ended  up  being  good  for 
us,  good  for  readers  and  good  for 
advertisers.  Nobody  compromised 
themselves.”  The  Journal  eventually 
ran  a  correction  admitting  it  had 


Free  Press  has  a  new 
review  process  in 
place  that  allows  pro¬ 
duction,  advertising 
and  news  executives 
to  review  proposals 
that  are  out  of  the 
ordinary  or,  in  a 
worst-case  scenario, 
that  might  make 
readers  question  the 
paper’s  integrity. 

“Some  get 
modified,  some  get 
rejected,”  he  says, 
j  “But  you  see  more 

Qf  them  coming  up 

. .  because  advertisers 

”  J  need  to  get  their 

~  message  out.”  The 

Free  Press  is  also  among  those  using 

in-text  online  ads. 

One  approach  that  Anger  rejected 
was  a  strip  ad  that  would  have  run 
vertically  down  the  entire  length  of  a 
section  front  page.  Anger  says  it  didn’t 
fit  the  page’s  news  presentation.  “At 
some  point,  you  get  into  a  situation 
where  you  cannot  present  the  news 
properly,”  he  explains. 

The  publisher  adds  that  he  has  so 
far  rejected  sponsorships  like  those  at 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer:  “It  gets 
into  what  the  advertiser  might  expect, 
and  how  it  looks  to  readers.” 

—  Joe  Strupp 
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Citizens  Bank  a  break.’” 

Thomas  Eveslage,  a  professor  of 
journalism  at  Temple  University,  says  the 
Citizens  Bank  ads  did  concern  him  when 
they  first  appeared.  “There 
lot  of  people  who 


The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  N.J.,  uses 
“sticky  note"  Page  One  ads,  while  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  runs  two  sponsored 
pages  of  news  and  sports  briefs. 


A  ptTilou.s  crossing  claims  a  li 
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were  a 

surprised  and  not  pleased 
when  it  happ)ened,”  he  claims. 

“It  was  disconcerting.” 

The  Inquirer  also  runs  a 
sponsorship  on  the  back  of 
its  sports  section  with  an 
“Express”  summary  of  tbe 
news.  TD  Bank  has  the 
sponsor  placement  there. 

Says  Marimow,  “I  believe  that 
we  are  in  an  era  when  the 
newspaper  has  to  be  as  coop¬ 
erative  as  possible  with  the 
advertising  department,  while 
making  100%  sure  that  the  integrity  of 
the  news  pages  is  100%  inviolate.” 

Ben  Marrison,  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  says  he’s  feeling  more 
pressure  to  have  sponsorships,  citing  a 
weekend  college  football  tab  that  has 
been  sponsored  by  a  single  advertiser. 
“We  are  entertaining  them  more,  but 
[those]  are  foreign  to  us,”  he  adds. 

Other  editors  aren’t  exactly  thrilled  by 
tbe  prospect  of  sponsorships.  While  they 
will  tolerate  front-page  ads,  spadias  and 
sticky  notes,  sponsorship  of  a  page  or 
section  feels  wrong  to  them.  “‘Sponsored 
by’  sounds  like  they  have  worked  with 
us  to  create  that  content,  and  that  is 
the  last  thing  that  we  want  to  do,”  says 
Winner  in  San  Diego.  “Say  we  are 
writing  about  utility  rates  and  it  is 
sponsored  by  a  utility.  No  one  would 
believe  what  we  are  saying,  or  might 
believe  we  are  shilling  for  the  advertiser.” 

Gyllenhaal  in  Miami  also  shies  away 
liom  sponsorships,  if  only  for  apj)earances’ 
sake:  “How  can  you  have  a  museum,  say, 
sponsor  our  science  section?  Or  have  a 
sports  section  sponsored?  It  is  unclear 
what  the  division  is  between  advertising 
and  news.” 

A1  Tompkins,  broadcast  and  online 
group  leader  at  Tbe  Poynter  Institute, 
believes  the  sponsorship  approach  can 
tarnish  a  newspaper’s  appearance  of 
fairness.  “The  public  already  believes 
that  money  talks  and  content  is  for  sale,” 
he  notes.  “But  you  cannot  underestimate 
the  pressure  these  newspapers  are  under. 
‘Survival’  is  an  important  word.” 
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are  spaced  in  diflerent  corners  of  a 
page  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  border  the  edges.  In  other  cases, 
they’re  stretched  across  two  pages,  a 
move  some  editors  say  can  confuse 
readers. 

“It  has  come  up  in  discussions,” 
says  Carole  Tarrant  in  Roanoke,  when 
asked  about  the  odd  shapes.  “We  have  to 
look  and  see  if  the  ad  is  so  dominant  that 
you  can’t  see  the  news.” 

Jim  Witt  in  Fort  Worth  has  rejected 
shaped  ads  in  the  past.  “It  usually 
involves  something  that  encroaches  too 
much  on  the  editorial  side,”  he  says, 
“wrapped  around  a  story  so  weirdly  that 
they  can’t  tell  the  difference.  We  want 
readers  to  know  what  is  an  ad  and  what 
is  editorial.” 

Margaret  Sullivan  in  Buffalo  states: 

“I  have  seen  some  print  advertising  stuff 
that  is  pushing  the  limits  for  me,  weirdly 
shaped  ads.  I  have  accepted  some  of  it, 
some  of  it  I  have  pushed  back  against.” 

For  her,  what  constitutes  an  unaccept¬ 
able  ad  shape?  “It  is  a  little  bit  of ‘you 
know  it  when  you  see  it,’”  she  says. 

The  Journal  News  in  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  ran  one  of  the  more  unusual  ads  in 
October  on  a  local  events  page.  A  lower- 
right-comer  ad  for  Green  Mountain 
Coffee  showed  a  cup  of  steaming  java, 
with  the  steam  image  rising  up  through 
the  page,  splitting  the  text  above  it  (see 
p.  19). 

Editor  and  Vice  President  Henry 
Freeman  says  be  has  to  sign  ofF on  such 
unusual  ideas  before  they  mn,  and  found 
no  problem  with  the  approach  since  it 
was  not  with  a  hard-news  section:  “I 
would  not  want  it  to  be  on  a  page  where 
we  are  reporting  a  murder.  We  knew  it 
was  coming,  and  we  could  think  about  it. 


There  have  been  some  ad  configurations 
that  have  been  too  dismptive  and  we 
chose  not  to  use  them.” 

Among  the  types  of  advertising  that 
Freeman  objects  to  are  watermarks, 
which  print  on  a  page  a  background 
image  of  an  advertiser’s  product  or  logo. 

Miami’s  Gyllenhaal  cites  an  ad  that  was 
an  image  of  letters  to  Santa  Claus  that 
spread  them  across  tw’o  pages.  He  had  it 
changed.  “It  wasn’t  clear  what  it  was,”  he 
says,  noting  the  ad  was  changed  to  place 
the  letters  in  a  bordered  box.  “It  was  a 
matter  of  fiddling  around  with  it  so  that 
you  get  it  instantly  when  you  look  at  it.” 

Bennie  Ivory,  executive  editor  of 
The  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
won’t  cite  specifics,  but  says  he  has  to 
keep  a  closer  eye  on  proposed  ads  —  and 
has  had  to  reject  them  or  seek  changes 
more  than  in  the  past. 

“The  issue  is  when  they  are  too  intm- 
sive  and  make  it  difficult  for  someone  to 
read  a  story,”  he  explains.  “When  I  see 
something  that  is  problematic,  too  intm- 
sive,  the  advertising  department  has 
been  very  agreeable  about  changing  it.” 

Along  with  all  of  these  new  kinds  of 
ads  are  some  pressures  that  can  alter  the 
way  content  is  presetited.  Karin  Winner 
says  that  a  proposal  to  add  a  strip  ad  to 
the  bottom  of  the  comics  page  would 
force  the  paper  to  remove  one  of  the 
comics:  “That  is  one  of  the  few  value- 
added  things  we  have  as  a  newspaper.” 


Ads  (literally)  outside  the  box 
Survival  has  prompted  another  move 
in  the  print  edition:  reshaping  ads  to 
better  grab  the  eye.  At  some  papers,  ads 
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In  Columbus,  Editor  Marrison  says  [ 
requests  to  be  near  certain  kinds  of  j 

content  are  on  the  rise.  He  says  that’s  not  i 
an  ethics  problem  so  much  as  a  logistical  j 
headache  at  times:  “We  can’t  move  ads 
as  much  as  we  might  have  in  the  past. 
Newspapers  are  being  more  accommodat-  i 
ing  of  those  requests  than  they  used  to  be.”  I 

In  Fort  Worth,  editor  Witt  recalls  a 
Target  request  to  be  placed  near  school-  | 
related  news.  “We  didn’t  think  that  was  ' 

a  problem,”  he  says,  adding,  “but  you  can’t  j 
promise  everybody  everything,  because 
you  wouldn’t  be  able  to  make  the  paper  I 
work.”  In  Buffalo,  one  advertiser  requested  | 
to  be  placed  near  World  Series  coverage,  j 
which  sparked  some  changes  in  where 
some  stories  were  placed.  ! 

“We  did  refigure  things  a  little  bit,”  says  j 
Editor  Margaret  Sullivan.  “But  I  don’t 
think  it  was  a  conflict  of  any  kind.  It  is 
getting  harder  to  say  no.” 

At  the  Des  Moines  Register,  editor  j 
Washburn  recalls  a  November  2009  j 

request  by  the  advertising  department 
to  repeat  a  University  of  Iowa  football  ! 
wrap  around  the  sports  section.  The 
paper  first  ran  such  a  wrap  when  Iowa  | 
was  in  contention  with  Big  Ten  ! 


Conference  leader  Ohio  State  for  a 
potential  Rose  Bowl  bid.  But  when  the 
ad  department  asked  for  another  one  the 
following  week,  she  pointed  out  to  them 
that  doing  so  would  make  no  sense. 
“Ultimately,  if  we  can’t  come  up  with 
something  that  feels  comfortable,  we 
won’t  do  it,”  she  says. 

The  online  disputes  have  ranged  from 
in-line  ads  to  the  newer  contextual  ads 
(see  feature,  page  16).  Some  editors  who 
spoke  with  E&P  say  they  have  to  make 
sure  Web  ads  that  employ  rolling  images 
and  peel-back  styles  aren’t  too  intrusive. 
“We  make  sure  that  they  hit  you  only 
once,”  says  Tarrant.  “You  don’t  want  the 
annoyance  factor  high.  If  your  site  gets 
that  reputation,  it’s  a  hassle.” 

Jim  Roberts,  associate  managing 
editor/digital  news  at  The  New  York 
Times,  says  his  staff  “gasped  for  air” 
years  ago  when  the  paper’s  Web  site  ran 
its  first  large  homepage  push-dowm  ad 
for  Apple.  But  today,  they  are  common 
and  accepted.  “What  I  like  is  they  don’t 
cover  up  the  news  content,”  he  adds.  “In 
general,  users  get  used  to  them,  and  they 
don’t  have  to  wait  long  for  the  page  to 
refresh  itself.” 


Paul  Block,  executive  producer  at  the 
Times  Union's  Web  site  in  Albany,  N.Y., 
also  supports  such  ads,  as  long  as  they’re 
not  intrusive  for  the  reader.  “We  try  to 
avoid  those  that  don’t  go  away  quickly  or  i  j 
block  content,”  he  says.  “We  are  not  , 

doing  any  contextual  ads  at  this  point.”  j  j 
At  Boston.com,  the  Web  site  of  The  i 
Boston  Globe,  Editor  David  Beard  says  he  I 
has  rejected  some  push-down  ads  that  | 
can  interfere  with  stories.  He  cited  one  i ; 
ad  in  early  December  that  pushed  down  1 1 
so  far  that  those  who  clicked  on  the  | ! 

“close”  button  could  have  accidentally  hit  j  ^ 
a  tab  for  a  photo  gallery.  “It’s  a  balance,”  j 
he  says.  “You  don’t  want  to  be  hurting  ! 
the  company,  but  you  don’t  want  to  drive  j 
away  readers.”  I  j 

In  Iowa,  Washburn  also  points  to  1 1 

online  ads  that  get  in  a  reader’s  face.  I 
“The  only  concern  I  have  is  with  ads  that  ! 
drop  things  down  and  shoot  them  across 
content,”  she  says.  “We  have  heard  some  j  | 
things  from  readers  about  it.  I  don’t  j ; 

have  an  ethical  problem  with  it,  I  have  a  | 
reader-experience  problem  with  it.”  11  ;  1 

Visit  www.editoran(lpublisher.com/  |  ^ 
news  for  Joe  Strupp’s  daily  news  reports.  j ! 
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Left  photo:  Rob  Lisser,  left,  Vice  President  and  CEO  of  Bliss  Communications,  and  Sidney  H.  Bliss,  the  company's  president,  with  Stevenson 
Newspapers  President  Gary  Stevenson  and  his  partner,  Garry  Ellis,  following  Stevenson  Newspapers'  acquisition  of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily 
Globe.  Right  photo:  Longview  (Texas)  News-Journal  Publisher  Gary  Borders  addresses  staffers  including  acting  CEO  Tom  Stamper  (third  from  right), 
and  Cox  Newspapers  Executive  Vice  President  Brian  Cooper  about  the  paper's  sale  by  Cox  to  ASP  Westward,  L.P. 


DEAL, 

NO  DEAL? 

With  new  profits  and  players  on  hand, 
newspaper  sales  may  surge  in  2010 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  happen  for  the  depressed 
market  for  newspapers  in  2009  was  the  sale  that  didn’t 
happen.  After  putting  The  Boston  Globe  on  the  auction 
block  for  months  —  and  getting  at  least  two  offers  —  The 
New  York  Times  Co.  pulled  the  paper  off  the  market.  The 
explanation  was  that  the  company  had  won  deep  cost  concessions 
from  the  Globe’s  unions,  and  the  paper  was  doing  better  financially. 

But  one  broker,  speaking  privately,  echoes  the  views  of  many  in 
the  newspaper  mergers-and-acquisitions  world  when  he  says  the 
Times  Co.  —  which  paid  $1.1  billion  for  the  venerable  Boston  daily 

in  1993  —  was  appalled  at  the  low-ball 
offers.  “I  think  the  Times  Co.  did  the 
right  thing,”  the  broker  says.  “They  said, 

‘This  is  ridiculous.  If  this  is  all  we  can 


get,  we’re  better  off  running  it  ourselves.’” 

By  not  selling,  the  Globe’s  parent  may 
well  have  avoided  setting  yet  another 
new  tow  in  the  sliding  value  of  big-city 


newspapers  —  a  downward  spiral  many 
trace  to  The  McClatchy  Co.’s  bargain- 
basement  sale  of  the  Star  Tribune  in 
Minneapolis  to  create  a  tax  loss  in 
December  2006.  Not  long  after  that, 
the  industry  recession  kicked  in,  and 
the  number  and  size  of  newspaper  sales 
dropped  off  dramatically. 


But  2010  is  likely  to  be  the  year  in 
which  newspapers  began  selling  again 
in  earnest  —  though  in  a  completely 
changed  environment,  with  different 
buyers  and  lower  prices  than  those  of 
the  blockbuster  era  of  the  late  1990s 
and  early  2000s.  That’s  when  acquisitive 
McClatchy,  Tribune  Co.  and  Lee 
Enterprises  scooped  up  entire  chains 
such  as  Knight  Bidder,  Times  Mirror  Co. 
and  Pulitzer  Inc.  for  billions. 

Brokers  say  there  is  a  large  pool  of 
publishers  who  have  wanted  to  sell  their 
papers  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  — 
and  will  be  willing  to  deal  as  the  economy 
improves  and  banks  begin  lending  again. 

“There’s  a  huge  supply  out  there  — 
just  go  to  my  Web  site,”  laughs  Larry 
Grimes,  president  of  the  Gaithersburg, 
Md.-based  national  newspaper  mergers- 
and-acquisitions  firm  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 
“We  have  50  newspapers  for  sale  right 
now.  And  the  problem  is,  that  of  those  50, 
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Representatives  of  Cox  Enterprises  and  Cooke  Communications  gather 
in  The  Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily  Reflector  newsroom  to  announce  Cox’s 
sale  of  the  paper,  along  with  two  other  dailies  and  10  weeklies. 


speaking  conservatively,  40  of  them  are 
ideal  situations  for  strategic  buyers,  with 
the  buyers  in  those  markets  for  the  most 
part  being  groups.  And  groups  are  totally 
on  the  sidelines  right  now.”  (In  the  jargon 
of  newspaper  brokers,  a  strategic  buyer 
is  someone  picking  up  a  newspaper  to 
add  to  an  existing  cluster  or  fill  in  a  gap 
in  market  coverage.) 

But  in  the  grim  past  two  years,  new 
kinds  of  buyers  emerged  who  will  be  the 
drivers  for  growth  in  the  newspaper 


Union-Tribune. 

“Absent  from  the 
list  are  the  traditional 
players  such  as 
CNHI  (Community 
Newspaper  Holdings 
Inc.)  or  Gannett  Co., 
who  were  so  very 
acquisition-minded 
for  decades,”  says 
Van  Essen.  “Going 
forward,  I  think 


M&A  business  in  2010,  says  Owen  Van  i  you’ll  see  a  similar 
Essen,  president  of  Santa  Fe,  N.M.-based  trend.  The  buyers 
Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray,  the  nation’s  j  won’t  be  any  of  the 
largest  newspaper  broker  and  the  one  companies  with 
usually  called  upon  to  handle  the  biggest  :  significant  debt 


Houghton  Lake  (Mich.)  Resorter  Associate  Publisher/Managing  Editor 
Eric  Hamp  (seated)  signs  the  sale  document  to  acquire  the  assets  of 
the  Roscommon  County  (Mich.)  Herald-News.  Behind  him,  from  left: 
Resorter  Production  Manager  Bryan  Hamp,  Resorter  Publisher/Editor 
Thomas  W.  Hamp,  Sunrise  Printing  &  Publishing  President  Robert 
Perlberg,  and  Sunrise’s  Publisher,  Liz  Gorske. 


deals:  “Buyers  for  newspapers  now  are 
a  continually  changing  group  that  in 
2009  doesn’t  resemble  what  we  had 
even  two  years  ago.” 

He  notes,  for  instance,  that  several 
family-owned  groups  of  smaller  news¬ 
papers  that  hadn’t  bought  new  papers 
in  years  purchased  nearby  papers.  And 
while  the  private  equity  groups  that 
were  active  in  the  blockbuster  era  are 
loathe  to  invest  again  in  newspapers,  a 
few  contrarian  private  equity  groups 
bought  properties  such  as  The  San  Diego 


loads.” 

I  Community  opportunity 

The  kind  of  newspapers  that  will  come 
on  to  the  market  in  2010  will  also  be 
j  different,  M&A  experts  say.  They  agree 
I  that  the  era  of  billion-dollar  deals  is 
gone,  perhaps  forever.  As  2009  was 
j  drawing  to  a  close,  in  fact,  not  a  single 
i  sale  was  valued  at  more  than  $25  million. 
Instead,  the  market  is  likely  to  be  filled 
with  community  papers  put  up  for  sale 
by  publishers  who  had  expected  to  sell 


j  two  or  three  years  ago. 
j  “Sellers  have  been  sitting  on  the 
j  sidelines  a  lot  longer  than  they  wanted 
i  to.  There’s  a  definite  pent-up  seller 
!  demand,”  says  John  Cribb,  a  principal  in 
I  Bozeman,  Mont.-based  Cribb,  Greene  & 
j  Associates,  which  specializes  in  sales  of 
t  small  and  mid-sized  newspapers. 

Owners  of  those  papers  have  been 
reluctant  to  sell  because  the  valuations 
I  of  newspapers  —  generally  calculated  as 
a  multiple  of  cash  flow  —  have  been  so 
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From  left,  Brian  Cooper  and  Neil  Johnston  of  Cox  Enterprises,  with  John  Kent  Cooke  Sr., 

John  Kent  Cooke  Jr.  and  Thomas  Kent  Cooke  of  Cooke  Communications  during  the  July 
announcement  of  Cooke  Communications'  acquisition  of  The  Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily  Reflector. 


poor,  he  says.  “The  good  news  is  that 
those  papers  are  not  doing  so  badly  that 
they  have  to  sell,”  adds  Cribb.  “There 
would  be  a  lot  more  papers  on  the 
market  if  those  folks  weren’t  making  it.” 

In  recent  months,  brokers  say,  most 
sellers  have  come  to  accept  that  they 
will  never  again  see  the  high  multiples 
of  10, 11  or  even  12  times  cash  flow  that 
were  common  selling  prices  for  dailies 
over  the  past  couple  of  decades.  Still, 
there  is  some  disconnect 
among  sellers  who  think 
their  papers  are  worth  the 
prices  of  yesterday  —  and 
buyers  who  want  to  get 
them  for  a  song,  says 
Larry  Grimes.  “Getting 
buyers  to  believe  they 
should  pay  five  or  six  times 
cash  flow  —  which  is  a  very  fair  price  — 
is  still  like  pulling  teeth,”  he  says. 
“They’re  saying,  ‘How  can  you  expect 
me  to  pay  five  times  when  these  other 
papers  are  going  for  two  or  three?’” 

But  the  surprisingly  low  prices  seen  in 
the  past  year  were  for  distressed  sales, 
generally  by  publicly  traded  companies 
looking  to  pay  down  debt  quickly. 
Brokers  say  the  owners  putting  new 
papers  on  the  market  in  2010  will  not  be 
so  “motivated,”  as  they  say  in  real  estate. 
“More  buyers  are  coming  off  the  side¬ 
lines,  but  several  have  told  me  that  they 
want  to  get  today’s  prices  —  and  the 
sellers  are  still  thinking  in  terms  of 
yesterday,”  says  Ted  Rickenbacher, 
president  of  Dallas-based  Rickenbacher 
Media. 


Banker,  can  you  spare  a  dime? 

Rickenbacher  believes  buyers  will  be 
willing  to  pay  more  in  2010,  for  one 
simple  reason.  “There’s  just  too  much 
investment  money  sitting  on  the  side¬ 
lines,  so  they  will  pay  higher  multiples, 
I  think,”  he  says. 

Financing,  though,  remains  the 
biggest  hurdle  to  jump-starting  the 
newspaper  M&A  market.  Talk  to 
brokers  about  the  banks,  and  they  all 


able  future,”  he  says.  Seller  financing 
has  long  been  a  way  to  facilitate  sales  of 
small  newspapers,  he  notes.  “I  personally 
have  been  doing  it  for  more  than  25 
years,”  he  says.  “It’s  been  around  and  it’s 
been  tested,  and  it  works  just  fine.” 

To  avoid  defaults,  the  buyer  and  seller 
must  agree  on  a  reasonable  price,  Cribb 
adds:  “You  don’t  want  to  get  a  great 
price  up  front,  and  then  the  buyer  can’t 
handle  the  payments.” 

Larry  Grimes,  however,  is  leery  about 
leaning  on  seller  financing  precisely 
because  of  the  danger  that  the  under¬ 
financed  buyer  will  default  —  leaving 
the  seller  with  the  newspaper  again. 

“In  almost  all  the  situations  that  we’ve 
encountered  over  the  last  year-and-a- 
half  where  the  buyer  has  asked  the  seller 
to  finance  most  of  the  deal,  there’s  been 
a  problem  with  the  buyer’s  credit  or  his 
cash  or  his  available  resources  to  carry 
through  with  the  deal,”  he  says. 

The  swashbuckling  hedge  fimds  and 
other  private  equity  groups  that  pro¬ 
pelled  acquisitions  at  the  beginning  of 
the  decade  are  unlikely  to  take  a  big  role 
in  financing  in  2010.  But  Dirks,  Van 
Essen  &  Murray  President  Owen  Van 
Essen  is  betting  that  private  equity  will 
return  in  the  form  of  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  lending  to  newspaper  buyers. 

“Historically,  in  the  1950s  and  1960s 
and  even  into  the  1970s,  insurance 
companies  were  principal  lenders  to 


**We're  a  toxic  industry  as  far  as  banks  are 
concerned,  and  that’s  going  to  stick  with  us 
probably  for  a  year  or  a  couple  of  years  after 
the  recovery  — *  and  we’re  not  in  recovery  yet.” 

—  JOHN  CRIBB/Managing  Director,  Cribb,  Greene  &  Associates 


repeat  the  same  word.  “Because  the 
newspaper  industry  has  done  such  as 
dreadfully  good  job  of  making  everyone 
think  newspapers  are  going  to  be 
extinct,  the  banks  think  newspapers 
are  toxic  assets,”  says  Larry  Grimes. 

He’s  echoed  by  John  Cribb:  “We’re  a 
toxic  industry  as  far  as  banks  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  that’s  going  to  stick  with  us 
probably  for  a  year  or  a  couple  of  years 
after  the  recovery  —  and  we’re  not  in 
recovery  yet.” 

With  bank  loans  still  not  a  realistic 
option,  brokers  are  returning  to  some 
past  financing  strategies.  Cribb,  for 
instance,  believes  seller  financing  will 
be  used  in  more  deals.  “It’s  the  grease 
that  is  going  to  get  us  unstuck,  and  the 
only  vehicle  for  financing  in  the  foresee¬ 


those  acquiring  newspapers,”  he  says. 
One  of  the  big  players,  Jefferson-Pilot 
Corp.,  which  later  merged  into  Lincoln 
Financial  Group,  not  only  advanced 
money  for  acquisition  and  newspaper 
start-ups,  it  became  a  newspaper  owner 
in  the  early  1970s. 

Whoever  is  willing  to  finance  news¬ 
paper  deals  will  find  eager  buyers.  Van 
Essen  says:  “If  you  rely  only  on  the 
national  press,  it’s  easy  to  conclude  that 
the  industry  is  in  such  distress  that 
nobody  wants  to  buy  newspapers.  That’s 
certainly  not  true.  It  wasn’t  true  in 
2009  —  and  we  think  it  will  be  even 
less  true  in  2010.”  0 

Visit  www.editorandpubiisher.com/ 
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lyf  VISION  DATA 

Your  one-vendor  solution 

(with  a  little  help  from  our  friends) 


VisionWeb  On-line  Business  Products  Suite 

Classified  Advertising 

•  Full  on-line  classified  ad  entry  for  both  print  and  electronic  products. 

•  Commercial  account  billing  and  direct  secure  credit  card  payment. 

•  Single  web/print  rating  engine  eliminates  need  for  multiple  rate  tables. 

•  User-defined  sales  packages  on  a  per-classification  basis. 

•  Intuitive  up-sells  for  increased  revenue. 

•  Multiple  photos  for  web-only  ads,  sizes  photos  for  print  ads. 

•  Video  up-load  for  web  advertising,  links  from  print  ads. 

Display  Advertising 

•  Commercial  online  account  management  of  web  and  print  accounts. 

•  Check  contract  status  and/or  performance  for  multiple  contracts. 

•  Check  and  print  statements  or  complete  monthly  detail  for  past  periods. 

•  Access  run  schedules,  view  detailed  ad  listing  or  ads  scheduled  report. 

•  Make  a  payment  on  account  via  credit  card. 

•  Total  Advertising  handles  column  inch,  modular,  per  exposure  billing. 

•  Coming  soon:  Directly  schedule  new  ads,  reschedule  ones  that  have  run, 
several  more  unique  functions. 

Subscription  Management 

I  •  Manage  web  and  print  accounts,  purchase  and  renew  subscriptions. 

I  •  Paperless  billing,  credit  card  and  EZ-Pay  options. 

I  •  Send  service  messages  directly  to  the  circulation  department. 

!  •  Suspend  delivery  while  on  vacation,  auto  re-start  upon  return. 

Sales  Representatives 

^  •  Access  complete  contact  management,  account  details  from  the  field, 
j  •  Enter  orders  from  home  or  advertiser’s  business.  Beat  deadlines! 


In  its  more  than  30-year 
history,  Vision  Data  has 
been  an  industry  leader, 
investing  more  in  product 
innovation  and  develop¬ 
ment  than  other  media 
application  companies. 

Recently,  technology  has  grown 
faster  than  any  one  company  can 
maintain.  Now,  Vision  Data  has 
stepped  ahead  of  the  competition, 
simplifying  the  challenges  of 
merging  print  and  on-line  while 
delivering  strong  ROI  for  their 
projects. 

Working  closely  with  their  custom¬ 
ers  and  the  best  of  the  many 
emerging  technology  companies, 
Vision  Data  has  become  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  source  for  effective 
solutions  in  today’s  changing 
media  world,  and  has  worked  hard 
to  build  relationships  with  over  20 
of  the  best  emerging  Internet 
technology  companies  by  either 
linking  to  or  working  directly  with 
them  to  expand  its  software's 
functionality. 

By  adding  the  VisionWeb  Suite  to 
their  already  powerful  Total  Adver¬ 
tising  system,  today’s  progressive 
media  companies  have  the  tools 
needed  to  achieve  growth  in  one  of 
the  toughest  markets  to  date. 


Vision  Data  is  constantly  develop¬ 
ing  new  relationships  and  new 
product  functionality  on  a  weekly 
basis,  and  is  always  open  to  new 
ideas  and  suggestions.  A  custom¬ 
ized  plan  of  action  for  your  media 
company  can  mean  the  difference 
between  surviving  and  thriving  in 
this  economic  crisis. 


Vision  Data  has  been  serving 
publishers  since  1975  and  remains 
the  longest  running  exclusive 
provider  of  publication  software 
worldwide,  focused  on  providing 
both  new  and  existing  customers 
with  the  most  reliable,  innovative, 
and  revenue-minded  software 
solutions. 


www.vdata.com 


(518)  434-2193 


sales@vdata.com 


Connecticut  dailies  move  to  Massachusetts 
printer’s  publishing  systems 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

EWSPAPERS  OF  NeW  ENGLAND’S  NORTHAMPTON,  MaSS., 
plant  never  had  the  chance  to  print  BostonNow.  But  a  year 
after  the  free  commuter  daily  folded,  its  publisher  found 
the  old  paperwork  and  arranged  to  print  the  Connecticut 
papers  he’d  since  acquired  on  NNE’s  new  flexo  press,  60  miles  away. 

NNE  already  had  begun  operating  this  country’s  first.  Cerutti 
newspaper  press  when  Mike  Schroeder  bought  The  Bristol  Press, 
The  New  Britain  Herald  and  associated  weeklies  from  Journal 
Register  Co.  exactly  a  year  ago.  Eight  months  earlier,  the  former 


Newsday  executive  published  the  last  ! 

edition  of  the  119,000-circulation  Boston-  \ 
Now,  a  victim  of  a  troubled  economy  in 
Iceland,  home  of  its  principal  investors. 

Concord,  N.H.-based  NNE’s  Northamp¬ 
ton  plant  prints  its  ovvn  16,581-circulation 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette-,  The  Recorder, 
a  12,225-circulation  six-day  pajjer  for 
nearby  Greenfield,  Mass.;  weeklies;  other 
non-dailies;  and  numerous  special  sec¬ 
tions.  It  also  produces  what  Schroeder  j 
calls  “North  America’s  only  stitched  paid  i 
dailies”:  the  Herald  (circulation  8,949, 
Sunday,  19,016,  according  to  Sept.  2008 
figures,  the  latest  available)  and  the  six- 
day  Bristol  Press  (7,646  copies)  —  both  j 
tabloids  running  40  to  48  pages.  j 

Last  spring,  Northampton  began  1 

supplying  another  service  for  Schroeder’s  j 
Central  Connecticut  Communications:  the  ! 
first  step  in  what  both  parties  expect  \vill  i 


become  an  arrangement  to  share  all 
systems,  from  editorial  and  classified  front 
ends  to  circulation  billing. 

Benefits  of  outsourcing  most  of  the  IT 
burden  include  system  performance  and 
upfront  cost  savings.  Had  the  recently 
rescued  local  dailies  licensed  stand-alone 
systems,  said  Northampton’s  systems 
chief,  they  would  have  home  the  full  cost 
for  software  and  hardware  for  each  func¬ 
tion.  The  growing  relationship,  however, 
ultimately  also  may  mean  that  “they’ll  be 
able  to  go  a  little  later  with  production,” 
Gazette  Publisher  and  NNE  President  and 
CEO  Aaron  Julien  speculated  last  year. 

The  companies  were  electronically 
connected  to  move  plate-ready  files  to 
Northampton  —  “not  insignificant  from  a 
systems  standpoint,”  says  Gazette  and 
Recorder  IT  Director  Paris  Finley.  “We 
wanted  to  make  it  bomb-proof”  and  highly 


automated,  he  adds,  noting  that  page  files 
are  RIP’d  in  Connecticut,  then  sent  to 
Northampton. 

That  relationship  progressed  to  circula¬ 
tion  —  but  only  passing  billing  data  from 
the  Connecticut  papers’  old  Integrated 
Newspaper  Systems  International  system, 
developed  for  midrange  computers  with 
terminal  access.  (INSI  was  an  affiliate  of 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co.,  which,  follow¬ 
ing  bankruptcy  20  years  ago,  becjune 
Journal  Register  Co.)  Working  with 
Schroeder’s  associate  Irwin  Orenstein, 
Finley  “built  a  program  that  took  the  ex¬ 
ported  data  and  produced  a  state-of-the- 
art  bill  for  them”  —  a  PDF  of  an  attractive, 
accurate  invoice  that  New  Britain  prints 
for  delivery  to  subscribers. 

Needing  more  than  accordion-folded 
reports,  Schroeder  wants  to  export 
information  to  spreadsheets  for  analysis. 
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Central  Connecticut  Communications 
Publisher  Michael  E.  Schroeder,  left, 
confers  with  Managing  Editor  Mark 
Batterson  and  Executive  Editor  James  H. 
Smith,  right,  in  The  New  Britain  Herald 
newsroom  last  April. 


In  Northampton,  Schroeder’s  papers 
will  be  “kind  of  operating  as  a  remote  site 
on  the  Saxotech  system,”  says  Dennis 
Skoglund,  Record  associate  publisher  and 
ojjerations  director  for  the  Massachusetts 
papers.  Though  the  Recorder  will  be  simi¬ 
larly  set  up  when  it,  too,  moves  from  an 
Atex  Prestige  system  onto  Saxotech  soft¬ 
ware  some  time  next  year,  the  tabloids’ 
transition  will  take  place  “as  soon  as  we 
can,”  adds  Skoglund. 

“They’re  really  on  the  same  system  here,” 
says  Finley,  but  when  logged  on  they  see 
only  the  desktop  screen.  All  processing 
power  resides  in  Northampton.  He  likens 
the  remote-desktop  deployment  to  “a  very 
scaled-back  form  of  cloud  computing.” 

“We’re  operating  with  a  T-1  and  a  DSL 
line”  to  Northampton,  says  Schroeder.  For 
speed  and  recovery  purposes,  he  contin¬ 
ues,  “we’re  going  to  double  our  capacity 
with  a  second  T-1  line.”  Another  T-1  line 
and  business-grade  cable  connect  the  New 
Haven  and  Bristol  offices. 

For  licensing,  Skoglund  says,  Schroeder 
worked  with  Saxotech,”  which  Finley  says 
“was  flexible  about  it”  because  it  “recog¬ 
nizes  that  training,  installation  and  main¬ 
tenance  are  a  little  less”  in  this  situation. 
Unlike  Northampton,  Bristol  and  New 
Britain  for  the  most  part  will  interact  only 
with  the  system’s  integrated  Adobe  InCopy 
and  InDesign  applications. 

Schroeder  calls  licensing  “a  deal-by-deal 
thing”  with  each  with  system  vendor. 

Besides  circulation,  he  hopes  to  migrate 
advertising  to  Northampton’s  PBS/DTI 
systems  this  year.  His  papers  use  INSI 
order-entry,  an  old  version  of  MultiAd 
Creator,  Managing  Editor  software  to 
convert  from  INSI  run  sheets  for  layout 
using  Prestige,  and  an  Atex  classified 
system. 

The  good  news  is  that  technical  aspects 
of  bringing  the  Connecticut  papers  onto 
his  site’s  ad  and  circ  systems  should  be 
easier  than  the  newsroom  connection,  says 
Finley,  because  editorial  systems  require 
so  much  more  back-end  support. 

If  that’s  so,  it  may  allow  Finley  more 
time  to  devote  to  his  other  newspaper  job 
as  a  weekly  columnist  —  not  to  mention 
his  own,  unrelated  quarterly  health 
publication  and  Web  site.  @ 


Working  with  NNE,  he  says,  “allows  us  to 
do  that  economically.”  The  aim  is  to  tie 
into  NNE’s  Data  Sciences  Inc.  system. 

NNE  began  taking  billing  data  in  April. 
Schroeder  hoped  “to  piggyback  on  almost 
all  their  systems”  by  fall.  But  with  2009’s 
system  changes,  new  look  for  the  papers, 
new  printer  and  new  offices,  he  recalls,  “we 
bit  off  more  than  we  could  chew.” 

The  plan,  however,  remains.  But  before 
graduating  to  Northampton’s  DSI  system, 
the  Herald  and  Press  —  which  had  Citrix 
connections  to  an  Atex  Prestige  system 
at  JRC’s  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  — 
were  slated  to  move  onto  the  NNE  site’s 
Saxotech  editorial  system  on  Jan.  1. 

“Journal  Register  has  been  very  good  in 
providing  us  technical  support,”  Schroeder 
says,  adding  that  he  also  engaged  a  techni¬ 
cal  services  company,  “particularly  for  our 
i  moves  to  this  building.”  But  Nort’nampton 


I  will  become  “our  network-control  center,” 
i  he  adds. 

!  With  about  six  pagination  and  a  dozen 
'  reporter  workstations  in  Connecticut 
j  accessing  Northampton’s  system,  no 
j  network  burden  is  expected.  “We’ll  have  a 
I  lot  of  our  reporters  just  working  in  Word,” 

[  says  Schroeder,  e.xplaining  that  they  will 
then  paste  copy  into  the  Saxotech  system 
or  use  a  converter  that  pulls  in  the  files. 

To  tap  into  it,  however,  Schroeder  pur¬ 
chased  two  terminal  servers  that  reside 
I  in  Northampton.  To  manage  each  title’s 
content,  Saxotech  set  up  its  database  to 
segregate  copy  flow  by  product  categories, 
which  the  vendor  can  add  as  needed, 
Finley  explains.  “It’s  very  separate  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  client,”  who  sees 
only  the  appropriate  “product,”  he  says, 
making  it  “very  much  like  a  standalone 
system.” 
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Masthead  proposes  alternatives  to  three- 
around  conversions,  web-width  reductions 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


disrupting  production. 

Kraft  argues  that  converting  plate 
cylinders  to  three-around  printing  (ESsiP, 
April,  June  2009)  of  pages  measuring  11 
inches  by  just  over  IS'/s  inches  requires 
buying  or  converting  lots  of  other 
equipment  as  well,  _ 

for  example, 


For  newspapers  still  running 
doublewide  presses  that  predate 
blanket-to-blanket  color  towers, 
a  longtime  press  services  compa¬ 
ny  is  seconding  one  contrarian 
recommendation:  Keep  the  old  iron  and 
restore  its  operation  to  full  web  width. 
And  it  is  adding  another  —  keep  the 
sub-  and  superstructures  but 
swap  out  the  old  printing 
units  for  new  one-around 
singlewide  towers. 

Either  way,  the 
object  is  to  get  the  most 
use  from  the  equipment 
installed  or  purchased  while 
producing  an  attractively  formatted 
newspaper  and  perhaps  other  products. 

Phoenix-based  Masthead  International 
aims  to  stimulate  projects  while  maxi¬ 
mizing  the  productivity  of  customers’ 
installed  equipment  at  the  lowest  cost 
through  its  “Metrosaver”  options:  a  “new 
broadsheet”  for  two-around,  stitched 
and  sectionalized  tabloid  conversion 
rather  than  three-around  short- Berliner 
conversion,  and  what  it  calls  a  “hybrid” 
singlewide  conversion. 

Citing  newspapers’  40%  decline  in 
newsprint  consumption  in  recent  years, 
fewer  and  smaller  pages,  declining 
readership,  plant  consolidations  and 
outsourcing,  tight  capital  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  a  two-  or  three-year  return  on 
investment  and  a  desire  to  boost  press 
utilization,  Masthead  sought  to  support 
continued  printing  at  sites  still  using  big, 
old  equipment  —  but  in  ways  it  believes 
make  more  sense  than  further  trimming 
doublewide  presses  to  print  even  narrower 
pages  or  converting  those  same  presses  to 
print  very  short  pages. 

After  many  projects,  the  company 
knows  well  what  to  expect  from  web- 
width  reductions  in  terms  of  cut-down 
time  and  cost,  according  to  Business 
Development  Manager  Kent  Kraft.  But 
with  today’s  excess  capacity,  he  says,  the 
time  is  right  for  retrofits,  “because  you 
have  a  press  to  play  with”  rather  than 


Presses  previously  unable  to  accommodate 
a  ribbon  stitcher  can  be  retrofitted  with 
Tolerans’  new  Speedliner  S60  Compact  stitcher 
(left,  and  under  the  formers  above),  which  can  be 
used  to  create  sectionalized  tabloids. 


the  folder,  platesetter, 
and  post-press  systems. 

Three-around  production 
in  collect  mode  also  means  a 
product  must  grow  in  six-page  jumps. 

Furthermore,  the  change  saves  a 
publisher  only  as  much  newsprint  as  he 
or  she  wants:  50%  more  pages  —  and 
color  (but  only  on  collect  runs)  —  from 
the  same  press  doesn’t  necessarily 
translate  into  33%  paper  savings. 

At  about  3V2  inches  shorter  than  an 
already-short  18V2-inch-deep  Berliner, 
products  printed  three  around  and  folded 
also  are  likely  to  be  unsuitable  jackets 
for  inserts  without  the  benefit  of  a  new 
folder  or  one  able  to  be  modified  for  an 
asymmetric  fold.  Even  then,  says  Kraft, 
some  newspaper  production  managers 
have  expressed  concerns  about  11-inch- 
square  inserts  sticking  out. 

Building  a  bener  tabloid 

For  a  newspaper  willing  to  convert  its 
press(es)  and  radically  reduce  its  size  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  a  broadsheet, 
“the  price  point  is  about  $6  million  per 
Metro  press,”  Kraft  says,  explaining  that 
the  cost  covers  a  nine-unit,  five-deck  press, 
inserting  and  platemaking  equipment. 

For  what  Masthead  believes  is  the 
more  sensible  alternative  of  a  four-section 
stitched  tabloid,  “the  investment  is  a 
third  of  [that]  cost,”  says  (General  Manager 
Steve  Stone..  “The  stumbling  block,” 


he  adds,  is  getting  publishers  to  seriously 
consider  moving  to  the  tabloid  format. 

“You  can  produce  a  standard  tabloid 
product  at  ll-by-15  and  not  have  major 
modifications  to  your  production  process,” 
Stone  continues,  while  doubling  page  and 
color  capacity.  Plate  cylinders  will  require 
no  machining  to  convert  to  a  deep  three- 
around  plate,  the  plates  are  already 
available  and  supported  by  CTP  systems, 
and  copies  can  be  folded,  conveyed  and 
inserted  on  existing  equipment. 

Actually,  the  tabloid  page  is  fractionally 
wider,  ll^/g  inches,  or  half  an  old  press’ 
223/^-inch  cutoff  (because  a  tab’s 
orientation  on  press  is  90°  to  that  of  the 
broadsheet).  So  four  pages  will  fit  around 
the  plate  cylinder’s  circumference. 

And  that  15-inch-long  page?  On  older 
presses  it’s  been  there  all  along  in  the 
form  of  the  cylinders’  original  60-inch 
width.  Undoing  the  work  of  three  or  four 
cut-downs  over  the  past  30  years  will 
restore  the  presses’  full  productivity,  with 
four  long  tabloid  pages  —  IV2  to  three 
inches  deeper  than  most  —  plated  head 
to  toe  across  the  width  of  a  web. 

Besides  its  cost,  conversion  to  three- 
around  limits  future  product  types  and 
contract  work,  according  to  Web  Offset 
Services  President  Sam  Wagner.  “The 
whole  key  to  that  is  not  to  pigeonhole 
yourself,”  the  press  consultant  based  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  told  E^P  last  spring,  argu¬ 
ing  that  it  represents  a  continuation  of 
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self-imposed  limitations,  such  as  repeated 
web-width  reductions.  “Everyone’s  been 
focused  on  cutting  down,”  he  says,  rather 
than  utilizing  equipment  to  full  capacity. 

Wagner  also  sees  a  future  for  more 
compact  editions,  especially  tabloids.  But 
like  Masthead,  he  says  publishers  in  this 
country  first  will  have  to  overcome  many 
readers’  equation  of  the  format  with 
content  emphasizing  the  sensational  — 
even  though  readers  in  scores  of  markets 
around  North  America  know  otherwise. 

And  like  Masthead,  Wagner  sees  sense 
in  printing  as  many  pages  as  possible 
from  already-installed  iron,  making  the 
case  that  with  little  modification  to  many 
existing  presses  it  is  possible  to  produce 
tabloids  from  what  he  calls  the  same 
“faux  Berliner”  pages  that  would  other¬ 
wise  result  from  three-around  printing. 

Masthead’s  Kraft  echoed  another  of 
Wagner’s  points,  saying  that  the  tabloid 
“has  not  been  embraced”  by  many  bigger 
papers  owing  to  absence  of  conventional 
sectioning  —  accomplished  easily  in  the 
broadsheet’s  second  separate  fold. 

Wagner  pointed  to  the  availability 
of  inline  gluers  and  stitchers  and  their 
use  for  several  years  by  tabloids  in 
Scandinavia  —  which  is  where  Masthead 
looked  for  its  solution  to  a  better  tabloid. 

“We’re  working  with  Tolerans”  to 
supply  stitching,  says  Kraft.  The  Swedish 
manufacturer  headquartered  just  outside 
Stockholm  (and  represented  in  North 
America  by  Baldvdn  Technology  Co.) 
recently  introduced  its  Speedliner  S60 
Compact  stitcher  Online,  Oct.  19), 
which  Kraft  says  “lends  itself  to  retro¬ 
fitting”  under  each  former.  A  main 
section  would  serve  as  the  jacket  into 
which  other  sections  could  be  inserted. 

Just  four  inches  high  and  weighing 
approximately  100  pounds,  the  servo- 
driven  S60  ribbon  stitcher  was  designed 
for  spaces  that  previously  could  not  fit  a 
cross-web  stitcher.  It  operates  at  up  to 
60,000  copies  per  hour  in  straight  or 
skip-stitch  mode. 

A  stitched  tab  “will  run  55,000  to 
60,000  on  a  Metro  press,”  says  Kraft, 
“with  page  counts  above  eight  pages.” 
Weakness  in  productivity  occurs  at  the 
folder  when  running  products  with  fewer 
pages  per  section.  Estimating  that  four 
pages  would  run  at  about  35,000/hour, 
Kraft  says  sections  of  at  least  eight  pages 
would  be  desirable  in  order  to  make 
the  most  of  press  speed. 

At  113/8x15  inches,  a  section  also  would 
be  well  suited  to  contain  preprinted  ad 


inserts,  offering  more  coverage  than 
even  an  asymmetrically  folded  Berliner 
or  “faux  Berliner.”  As  a  tabloid,  says 
Kraft,  “it’s  a  better  jacket,  we  think,  for 
achieving  an  ll-inch-by-15-inch  page.” 

Doublewide  on  singteuride  iron 

For  his  company’s  second  option. 
Tensor  “would  play  a  key  role  in  hybrid 
press  development,”  says  Kraft.  Noting 
some  customers  asking  about  42-inch 
web  widths,  he  adds  that  “as  the  products 
become  narrower,  you  no  longer  have  to 
huy  a  doublewidth  press”  to  achieve  that. 
Singlewides  now  available,  with  a  shorter 
cutoff,  can  be  an  affordable  and  more 
productive  alternative. 

If  considering  a  web-width  reduction 
below  44  inches,  a  newspaper  can  go  to 
i  40  inches,  subtracting  an  inch  from  its 
I  page  width  and  reaching  the  maximum 
j  cylinder  width  available  on  Tensor’s 
I  singlewide,  one-around  T-400BE  press, 
j  Masthead  proposes  replacing  old  Goss 
(Metro  and  HO)  and  TKS  printing  units 
with  Tensor  singlewide  towers  “that  will 
run  eight  four-color  [broadsheet]  pages 
j  on  every  unit  position,”  says  Kraft. 


j  Alternatively,  it  could  replace  the  old 
j  units  with  a  33V2-inch-wide  T-400BE  to 
produce  six  full-color  broadsheet  pages 
j  at  each  position.  In  each  case,  the  folder 
i  also  would  be  replaced  with  a  Tensor 
I  1:2:2  jaw  folder,  with  quarterfold  and 
optional  double-parallel  fold. 

The  T-400BE  is  rated  at  up  to  45,000 
impressions  per  hour.  Cut-offs  are  21 
inches  on  the  wider  press  and  19  inches 
on  the  narrower  model,  producing 
21-by-lO-inch  and  19-by-ll-inch  pages, 
respectively.  Masthead  calculates 
I  newsprint  savings  of  just  over  16%  with 
j  either.  Multiple  web  widths  from  10 
j  inches  are  possible, 
j  When  Masthead  looked  into  offering 
I  three-around  conversion,  says  Stone, 
“this  seemed  to  make  more  sense,” 
because  “for  about  the  same  amount  of 
money,  we  reutilize  everything  below,” 
erecting  singlewide  towers  on  the  old 
reelstands.  For  this.  Masthead  estimates 
a  price  of  $5.5  million  for  converting  a 
j  nine-unit,  five-deck  doublewide  press. 

I  Those  towers  also  would  reuse  the  old 


press’  angle  bars  and  former  boards.  Some 
old  units  and  decks  would  be  retained  only 
for  purposes  of  supporting  angle  bar  as¬ 
semblies.  Separate  supports  could  be  in¬ 
stalled  as  needed. 

Resulting  product  dimensions  would  be 
the  same  as  or  better  than  those  from  a 
doublewide  cutdown  or  a  three-around 
conversion,  and  color  would  be  available  on 
every  page,  doubling  the  color  capacity  that 
might  be  expected  on  most  older  presses. 

Kraft  adds  that  moving  to  singlewide 
also  makes  it  easier  to  isolate  a  tower 
for  running  UV  or  even  heatset  inks. 

“We  have  talked  to  a  number  of 
prospects,”  most  in  North  America,  about 
the  option,  says  Tensor  Group  Executive 
Vice  President  Martina  Hozjan  Ruda. 
About  600  T-400BE  units  are  operating 
at  almost  60  sites,  though  a  this  point 
none  of  the  40-inch-wide  models  is 
printing  10-inch-wide  liewspaper  pages, 
according  to  Hozjan  Ruda. 

According  to  Kraft,  in  all  there  are  375 
doublewide  presses  at  North  American 
newspapers  that  circulate  more  than 
50,000  copies.  Neither  Masthead  nor 
Tensor  would  estimate  the  number  of 


those  presses  that  are  candidates  for 
either  option.  The  tabloid  option  will 
be  “approximately  50%  faster”  than  a 
three-around  conversion,  and  a  double- 
wide-to-singlewide  replacement  will  be 
comparable  to  a  three-around  project’s 
timing,  says  Stone. 

For  that  second  option,  he  concedes 
that  manufacturing  time  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  but  adds  that  Tensor 
assures  it  can  tie  that  into  Masthead’s 
dismantling  and  removal  schedule. 

Kraft  says  Masthead  began  considering 
the  option  last  winter,  and  “started 
getting  a  little  more  heavily  involved” 
last  summer  when  it  approached  Tensor, 
owing  in  part  to  reputation  and  domestic 
manufacturing.  By  fall,  says  Stone,  it  had 
set  up  an  off-site  meeting  at  Chicago’s 
Print  ’09  exposition,  where  production 
executives  provided  feedback  “that 
helped  adjust  some  of  the  production 
I  approaches.”  a 

Visit  mmedttofaMipttbiisiier.conv1ech 
houriy  for  breaking  news  stories. 


—  KENT  KRAFT /Business  Development  Manager,  Masthead  International 
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of  his  own  family,  still  in  Omaha. 

“As  I  began  to  write  I  began  to  see  a 
bigger  story  there,”  explains  Koterba,  who 
worked  on  the  memoir  intermittently  for 
about  10  years.  “But  it’s  ultimately  a  way 
to  explain  myself  to  myself.” 

In  addition  to  the  common  themes 
of  family,  growing  up  and  conflict,  one 
unexpected  thread  winds  its  way  through 
the  book:  Koterba’s  lifelong  struggle 
with  Tourette’s  syndrome.  While  he  did 
not  intend  for  Inklings  to  focus  on  his 
disorder,  he  does  hope  that  his  story  will 
shed  some  light  on  the  cultural  stereo¬ 
types  of  Tourette’s  sufferers,  such  as 
sudden  outbursts  of  profanity  or  yelling. 

“There’s  an  automatic  assumption  of 
what  Tourette’s  is,”  he  tells  E&P.  “I’ll  do  a 
Gk)ogle  search  and  see  all  references  to 
swearing  and  jokes  about  it.  I’m  not 
overly  sensitive  about  it,  but  if  I  can  bring 
a  deeper  understanding,  that  would  be 
great.” 

However,  Koterba  views  his  condition 
as  more  of  a  necessity  than  a  detriment. 
He  avoids  taking  large  amounts  of 
medication  to  suppress  the  tics,  since  he 
considers  the  unique  way  of  thinking  that 
comes  vrith  the  disorder  a  source 
of  inspiration. 

“I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  my  creativity  and 
— j  Tourette’s,”  he 

I  Tik  t.  I  says.  Still,  it  can 
UllVJUrigS  I  be  difficult  for  him 
I  to  write,  draw  or 
!  play  music  with  the 
I  constant  distraction, 
I  and  he  sometimes 
I  finds  himself  having 
I  to  leave  a  situation  to 
1  relieve  a  tic  privately. 

I  Koterba  can  control 
somewhat  by 

(Koterba  eliminating  caffeine 

beliefs  his  sticking  to  a  strict 

creativity  exercise  routine.  “It’s 

and  his  infinitely  fascinating 

Tourette's  to  me,”  he  adds.  “I  don’t 

syndrome  know  what  it’d  be  like 


SCNlETitlB 
1  mss  -m 
om\m 
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Drawing  conclusions 


Jeffrey  Koterba  of  the  ‘Omaha  World-Herald’  opens  up 
about  his  childhood,  and  living  with  Tourette’s  syndrome 


BY  ELAINE  WILLIAMS  j 

JEFFREY  Koterba  is  an  award-winning,  nationally  j 
syndicated  editorial  cartoonist,  lead  singer,  song- 
writer  and  guitarist  in  a  jazz  band,  and  contrib- 
utor  to  publications  such  as  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  and  The  Daily  Beast.  With  the  1 

release  of  his  memoir.  Inklings,  he  adds  another  line 
to  his  resume;  author. 

And  if  he  didn’t  already  have  enough  on  his  plate 
with  the  cartooning,  book,  and  band,  Koterba’s  drawing 
a  cartoon  that  will  be  sent  along  on  one  of  the  last  space 
shuttle  flights  this  March.  Though  he  still  isn’t  sure  exactly  what 

that  cartoon  will  be,  he  says  he’s  aiming  former-musician  father,  peacekeeping 
for  “something  that  will  hold  up  and  mother,  and  younger  brother  who 

make  sense.”  followed  his  every  move  —  even  if  it 

Inklings  reveals  many  of  the  turbulent  involved  scribbling  in  green  crayon  all 

details  of  Koterba’s  life,  starting  with  over  Koterba’s  early  drawings  in  an 

his  childhood  in  Omaha,  living  in  a  attempt  to  mimic  his  older  brother, 

veritable  junkyard  of  spare  parts  and  The  book  goes  on  to  chronicle  his 

television  sets  with  his  temperamental  beginnings  in  cartooning,  and  the  start 
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he  specifically  avoided 
a  graphic-novel  type 
of  approach  because  “I 
wanted  some  drawings, 
but  I  wanted  people  to  be 
surprised  along  the  way.” 

In  addition  to  his 
cartooning  and  writing, 
Koterba  plays  and  sings  in 
the  swing  and  jump-blues 
band  the  Prairie  Cats.  The 
group  has  performed  at 
the  South  by  Southwest 
Music  Festival,  and  its  songs 
are  included  on  several 
Sony/BMG  compilations 
and  distributed  around 


Koterba  on  stage  with  his 
Nebraska  swing/jump-blues 
band,  the  Prairie  Cats. 


Europe.  “I  hear  we’re  big 
in  Poland,”  he  jokes. 

Koterba  doesn’t 
consider  juggling  three 
separate  mediums  to  be 
too  difficult.  “They’re  all 
very  connected  to  me,”  he 
says.  “If  I’m  stuck  on  an 
editorial  cartoon  idea  I’ll 
strum  a  guitar  and  get  the 
juices  flowing.  If  I’m  at  a 
gig  and  nervous.  I’ll  draw 
a  quick  cartoon.  And 
writing  is  the  glue  that 
ties  it  all  together.” 

Because  Inklings  is 
so  intensely  personal. 


showing  a  copy  to  Koterba’s  parents  was  ; 
emotionally  taxing.  “It  was  difficult  for  i 

my  p£u-ents.  I  give  them  credit,  though, 
and  they  have  a  lot  of  courage  to  read  it,” 
he  says.  “But  the  ultimate  theme  is  that 
despite  family  differences,  love  shines 
through.” 

For  now,  though,  his  focus  is  on 
promoting  his  book.  He  hopes  that 
readers  can  use  his  experiences  with  j 

music,  cartooning  and  Tourette’s  as  I 

motivation  to  defeat  their  own  problems.  ; 
“I  didn’t  set  out  to  write  an  inspirational  | 
book,”  he  adds,  “but  now  that  it’s  written,  ' 
if  people  can  be  inspired  by  it,  or  any  1 
person  can  overcome  an  obstacle  or  use  it  j 
to  their  advantage,  that’s  great.”  Bl  i 


{Continued from  page  4} 
about  50  miles  away.  I  called  the  T-P 
early  Monday  morning,  and  they  were 
reporting  high  winds,  but  not  much  else. 
Around  noon,  I  could  no  longer  reach 
the  offices  by  phone.  Then,  we  lost  pow¬ 
er  in  Prairieville.  Tuesday  came  and 
went.  No  word  from  the  paper,  and  no 
power  in  Prairieville.  A  neighbor  came 
by  with  a  generator,  and  my  dad  hooked 
up  his  computer  to  the  generator  and 
was  able  to  get  us  online.  E-mails  to  the 
office  failed. 

On  Wednesday,  my  dad  did  a  Google 
search  on  the  Times-Picayune.  That’s 
when  he  came  across  E^P  Online  — 
where  there  was  a  very  short  article  on 
the  Times-Picayune  having  to  evacuate 
their  offices  and  head  to  Houma.  And 
there  was  even  a  phone  number  for 
Houma.  I  called  that  number  and  staff 
photographer  John  McCusker  answered 
the  phone.  I  was  reunited  with  work! 

He  told  me  that  the  T-P  was  relocating 
to  Baton  Rouge.  I  was  able  to  get  back 
to  work  that  afternoon  and  help  set  up 
the  temporary  offices  in  Baton  Rouge. 

It  doesn’t  seem  like  much.  But  I  never 
really  got  to  say  “Thank  You.”  Having 
access  to  a  resource  like  E&P  gave  me 
vital  information  that  I  could  use.  It 
meant  a  lot  to  me. 

GINA  CLAUSI  BRAUN 

Via  e-mail 

1WAS  SHOCKED  TO  READ  OF  EfiFs 
demise,  saddened  by  it  as  well. 

I  had  good  dealings  with  ECfP 
writers  and  editors  over  the  years 
and  always  had  an  admiration  for  the 
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energetic  work  they  did.  E&P  provided  | 
a  service  no  other  journalistic  publica¬ 
tion  did.  It  will  be  missed. 

DOUG  CLIFTON 
Middlebury,  Vt.  | 
I 

T’S  A  TERRIBLY  SAD  DAY  AND  I  JUST  I 
wanted  to  send  my  condolences.  j 
EQiP  is  such  a  huge  part  of  the  I 

profession  —  I  think  anyone  who  works  ! 
in  the  industry  must  be  touched  by  its  ! 
passing.  You’ve  given  us  great  coverage  ! 
over  the  years  —  one  of  the  few  U.S.  i 
media  outlets  to  regularly  cover  the  j 

newspaper  business  overseas.  I 

LARRY  KILMAN 
DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
WAN-IFRA 
Paris 

j 

1JUST  WANTED  TO  PASS  ALONG  j 

my  hope  that  you  continue  in  a  j 
different  form  —the  industry  | 

certainly  needs  your  coverage  during  j 

these  trying  times. 

TOM  LASSETER 

MOSCOW  BUREAU  CHIEF  ' 
McClatchy  Newspapers  [ 

IT  HAS  BEEN  AN  HONOR  TO  WORK 
vvTth  you  over  the  past  20  years. 

Your  objectivity  and  credibility  in  i 
the  eyes  of  the  marketplace  as  you  have 
covered  technology  has  been  superb. 

STEVE  MATTINGLY 
VICE  PRESIDENT  i 
SALES  &  MARKETING 
Southern  Lithoplate 
Wake  Forest,  N.C. 


IT  KILLS  ME  TO  HEAR  ABOUT  EaP. 
You  guys  did  it  right  —  tough 
and  fair  —  for  a  long  time.  Enjoy, 
and  believe,  all  the  kind  words  you’re 
getting.  I  wish  you  the  best. 

TOMMY  TOMLINSON 
COLUMNIST 
The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 


Correction 

A  feature  story  in  the  December  2009 
issue  incorrectly  characterized  former 
USA  Today  Executive  Editor  Kinney 
Wilson  as  once  having  newsroom  status 
equal  to  that  of  former  Editor  Ken 
Paulson.  E&P  regrets  the  error. 


Contact  us 

At  press  time,  we’re  hopeful  that  Editor 
Publisher  will  continue,  in  some 
form.  In  any  case,  here’s  how  to  get  in 
touch  with  E^P  staff  via  e-mail, 
going  forward.  E&P  Online  may  have 
updates  and  staffers  plan  to  launch  a 
“carry-it-on”  blog. 

Greg  Mitchell:  Epicl934@aol.com 
Shawn  Moynihan:  smoynihan224@yahoo.com 
Joe  Strupp:  JoeStrupp@aol.com 
Jennifer  Saba:  jensaba@gmail.com 
Mark  Fitzgerald:  fitzbeat@yahoo.ccm 
Jim  Rosenberg:  alanstilli@yahoo.com 
Reiko  Matsuo:  reikomatsuo@comcast.net 
Charles  McKeown:  sveal23@computer.net 
Betsy  Maloney:  maloney.betsyl@gmail.com 
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I  WEB  STATS  FOR  TOP  NEWSPAPERS  I  ,  JOURNALISTS  IN  PRISON  || 


The  number  of  journalists  in  prison 
throughout  the  world  during  2009: 136 


Brand 

Nov.  '09  uniques 

Oct.  '09  uniques 

%chg. 

NYrimes.com 

16,635,000 

17,394,000 

-4% 

iWHimiWipon.com 

11,321,000 

8,870,000 

28% 

LA  Times 

8,852,000 

7,661,000 

16% 

USATbday.com 

8,309,000 

9,715,000 

-14% 

Wall  Street  Journal  Online 

7,843,000 

8,004,000 

-2% 

Daily  News  (N.Y)  Online 

7,109,000 

6,733,000 

6% 

New  York  Post 

4,934,000 

4,222,000 

17% 

Chicago  Tribune 

4,690,000 

4,631,000 

1% 

Boston.com 

4,312,000 

4,760,000 

-9% 

SFGate/Chronicle 

3,777,000 

4,263,000 

-11% 

In  June  2009,  Nielsen  expanded  its  panels. 


Source:  Nielsen  Online 


U.S.  RECRUITMENT  LOCAL  AD 
SPENDING,  NEWSPAPERS  VS.  ONLINE 


($  in  billions) 
Newspapers  I 


2004  2005  2006  2007  2008  2009  2010  2011  2012  2013  2014 

Source:  Borrell  Associates 


RECRUITMENT  SPENDING  SHARE  2009 


Newspaper  1 3.5% 

Other  print  ||  3.2% 
Broadcast  1 1.3% 

Outdoor  1 1.1% 

Full-service  employment  agencies  ^mi||||H 
Temporary  help  agencies 
College  recruitment/job  fairs  I 

Onsite  materials  I  0.1% 

Online  HI  10.1% 


Source:  Borrell  Associates 


EXECUTIVE  2010  FORECAST 


Strategic  initiatives  not  being  considered  by  newspaper  executives  surveyed: 
Reducing  publishing  days  per  week  HHHHHHH 
Outsourcing  printing  operations  BHHHH^H  T5% 
Outsourcing  advertising  sales 

Source:  Kubas  Consultants 


17  TV,  radnr" 
journalists, 
documentary 
filmmakers 


51  print 
reporters, 
editors,  and 
photographers 


68  bloggers, 
Web-based 
reporters, 
online  editors 


About  47%  of  journalists  in  the  census 
are  jailed  under  antistate  charges  such  as  sedition, 
divulging  state  secrets  and  acting  against  national 
interests.  Many  are  being  held  by  the  Chinese, 
Iranian  and  Cuban  governments. 

•  Source:  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists 


DAILY  PRINT  AND  ONLINE 
READERSHIP 


The  top  25  newspaper  Web  sites  by  monthly  uniques 
(calculating  daily  visits)  plus  average  daily  print 
circulation  equals  an  approximation  of  daily  readership. 


Total  daily  readership  %  Print  %0nline 


The  New  York  Times 

3,299,168 

32% 

68% 

USA  Today 

2,529,939 

53% 

47% 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

2,469,610 

71% 

29% 

The  Washington  Post 

1,567,346 

39% 

61% 

Los  Angeles  Times 

1,444,004 

50% 

50% 

Chicago  Tribune 

1,109,227 

45% 

55% 

Daily  News,  New  York 

1,043,652 

51% 

49% 

New  York  Post 

916,426 

51% 

49% 

The  Boston  Globe 

905,968 

31% 

69% 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

691,049 

35% 

65% 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

667,462 

39% 

61% 

Houston  Chronicle 

647,706 

62% 

38% 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

573,420 

65% 

35% 

Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 

566,007 

58% 

42% 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

564,543 

50% 

50% 

Newsday 

559,796 

64% 

36% 

The  Star-Ledger,  Newark 

531,422 

48% 

52% 

The  Denver  Post 

514,588 

72% 

28% 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

503,916 

52% 

48% 

Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 

414,437 

51% 

49% 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

376,723 

58% 

42% 

Politico 

368,191 

•  5% 

95% 

The  Tampa  Tribune 

351,474 

47% 

53% 

The  Miami  Herald 

328,994 

51% 

49% 

The  Washington  Times 

198,218 

27% 

73% 

I  DeliveranceATin  Crosbie 
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All  the  education.  All  the  networking.  All  the  exhibit  booths. 

All  FREE  from  your  desktop. 


Ee^P’i 


Newspaper  Industry 
Conference  &  Tradeshow 


SAVE  THE  DATE: 

February  25, 2010 


Thank  you  for  making  EAR’S  2009  Virtual  TVade  Shows 
such  huge  successes! 

On  February  25,  2010,  E<6P  brings  you  its  third  virtual  event,  which  will  provide  the  latest  equipment/ 
systems  information  and  strategies  for  production,  MIS  and  telecommunications  executives,  publishers, 
corporate  officers,  general  managers,  newsroom  professionals,  and  advertising  and  circulation  managers. 

FREE!  Look  for  future  registration  detaiis  at 
www.editorandpubiisher.com 


Don’t  Miss  These  Informative  Workshops! 

SAVE  THE  DATE: 

February  25, 2010 

Newspaper  Industry  Virtual  Expo: 

An  Online  Equipment/Systems 
Conference  and  Trade  Show 

Hot  Panel  1 :  Standardizing,  Centralizing  Systems* 

Hot  Panel  2:  Preserving  the  Pressroom* 

Hot  Panel  3:  Outsourcing  Packaging/Distribution* 

‘Subject  to  change 

The  Editor  A  Publisher 

Virtual  TVade  Show  Lets  You: 

•  See  dozens  of  virtual  booths  with  equipment/system 
materials  and  chat  live  with  exhibitors 

•  Network  with  your  peers 

•  View  on-demand  visual  demonstrations  and  product 
literature  downloads 

•  Listen  to  editors  and  industry  experts  discuss  the 
latest  equipment/systems  solutions 

•  Enter  for  the  chance  to  win  valuable  show-wide  and 
booth  prizes 

•  Visit  the  archived  conference  and  workshop  24/7  for 
three  months 


Registration  is  FREE. 

Look  for  future  trade  show  details  at: 
www.editorandpublisher.conn 

To  become  a  sponsor  or  exhibitor, 

contact  Charles  McKeown  at  (646)  654-5120  or 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com. 

Next  ft&F  Virtual  Event:  September  9, 2010 
Newspaper  Marketing  Virtual  Expo:  Conference  &  Tradeshow 
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No  more  TK? 


‘E&P’  may  be  out  of  print,  but  editors  look  to  the  future 

For  decades  this  column  has  carried  the  “At  -30-” 
slug.  Now  that  is  more  apt  than  ever.  As  we  go  to  press 
in  late  December,  the  fate  of  E&P  is  not  yet  fixed.  As 
many  know,  The  Nielsen  Co.  announced  on  Dec.  10 
that  it  would  immediately  shut  down  this  magazine, 
which  has  been  publishing  for  125  years,  and  sibling  Kirkus 
Reviews.  Due  to  overwhelming  support  from  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  —  and  several  inquiries  about  buying  the  magazine  —  we 
decided  to  complete  the  current  issue  and  hope  for  the  best.  So  you 
may  or  may  not  hear  from  us  again  in  this  current  form  but,  at  the 

minimum,  staffers  will  be  sticking  |  tell  us  what  a  big  role  we  had  played 

together  online  (unpaid)  at  some  sort  of  j  in  their  lives,  some  going  back  decades 
temporary  blog.  |  to  a  classified  notice  that  brought  them 


In  any  case,  here  are  excerpts  from 
columns  by  four  longtime  E&P  editors 
reacting  to  Nielsens  closing  notice. 

Greg  Mitchell,  editor:  “It  took  125 
years  to  build  an  institution  and  only  10 
minutes  to  kill  it.  Out  of  the  blue,  our 
handful  of  staffers  heard  the  news  in  a 
small  conference  room  at  Nielsen  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  We  knew  some 
sort  of  deal  to  sell  several  magazines  was 
pending,  and  expected  to  be  part  of  it,  or 
left  behind  at  a  Nielsen  perhaps  ready 
to,  finally,  spend  a  little  on  us,  notably  to 
upgrade  our  when-dinosaurs-walked- 
the-earth  Web  site.  It  was  not  to  be, 
even  though  we  had  never  been  warned 
that  we  were  on  the  brink  and  didn’t 
seem  to  be  facing  any  bigger  challenges 
than  90%  of  all  magazines  these  days. 

“Word  of  E&Fs  demise  was  quickly 
carried  hy  all  leading  news  outlets. 
Amazingly,  we  became  the  No.  4  trend¬ 
ing  topic  on  Twitter.  Best  of  all,  we  were 
swamped  with  e-mails  from  longtime 
fans  who  expressed  outrage  at  the 
sudden  closing,  offered  to  send  money, 
praised  our  work  and/or  said  this 
meant  doom  for  the  newspaper  industry. 

I  wouldn’t  go  along  with  that  final  pre¬ 
diction,  but  it  was  good  to  hear  so  many 


their  first  job.” 

Shawn  Moynihan,  managing  editor/ 
online  editor:  “We’d  love  to  see  Editor 
&  Publisher  continue  in  one  form  or 
another.  Not  just  because  we 
all  need  a  job.  Because 
at  a  time  when  the 
industry  we  cover 
needs  help  making 
sense  of  it  all  and 
finding  some  answers 
as  the  newspaper 
industry  continues  to 
evolve.  Our  mission 
I  remains  unfinished, 
j  E&P  is  still  in 
the  best  position 
to  fulfill  it. 

“I’m  not  ashamed 
to  say  this:  I  love  my 
job.  I’m  one  of  the 
few  people  I  know 
who’s  able  to  say  so. 

And  whether  or 
not  E&P  continues,  when  the  dust 
settles.  I’ll  know  that  we  didn’t  go  out 
without  a  fight.” 

Mark  Fitzgerald,  editor  at  large: 
“When  a  shocking  death  occurs  in  a 
family,  survivors  want  nothing  more 


than  to  find  the  culprit  responsible.  So 
it’s  not  surprising  that  many  working 
and  former  newspaper  journalists 
almost  immediately  determined  who 
did  us  in  —  the  popular  Poynter  site, 
Romenesko.  That’s  simply  not  true. 

‘'E&P  is  all  about  the  newspaper 
industry  —  not  just  journalism  or  the 
newsroom.  Had  E&P  depended  on 
reporters  or  editors  for  its  business 
model,  it  would  have  folded  long  ago. 
Reporters  and  editors  don’t  buy  printing 
presses,  or  folders  or  inserters  or  ink  or 
newsprint. 

“We  were  wounded  by  a  newspaper 
industry  that  continues  to  contract  its 
production  footprint.  Newspapers  are 
consolidating  printing  and  distribution 
plants  and  centers.  Publishers  are  not 
greenlighting  equipment  purchases. 
They  are  outsourcing  work,  and  moth¬ 
balling  or  selling  the  machines  they 
already  have.  Those  decisions  have 
made  for  a  brutal  environment  for 
E&Fs  advertisers.” 

Joe  Strupp,  senior  editor:  “I  have 
spent  II  years  here,  more  than  half  of 
my  21  years  as  a  reporter.  In  all  of  that 
time,  this  was  the  first  layoff  of  any  kind 
I  have  faced.  Yes,  I  have  been  lucky.  I 
have  also  been  lucky  to  work  with  some 
of  the  best  people  in 
the  business  and  cover 
both  the  good  and  bad 
of  newspapering. 

“The  outpouring  of 
support  from  readers 
has  been  incredible, 
dozens  of  e-mails  and 
phone  calls  from  top 
editors,  sources  and 
even  those  who  likely 
did  not  appreciate  my 
probing  questions,  but 
respected  our  work.  The 
reality  that  more  than 
100  years  of  coverage 
is  about  to  end  is  still 
sinking  in. 

“Through  it  all,  I 
believe  we  did  our  best  to  help  cover 
the  newspaper  world  as  it  goes  through 
its  toughest  time  ever.  Newspapers  will 
live  on,  perhaps  in  other  forms,  but 
still  providing  the  best  news  coverage 
of  any  medium.”  11 
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